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.  .  .  EDITORIAL  .  .  . 

Reminiscing  can  be  a  dangerous  habit,  but  sometimes  it’s  a  great  deal  of  fun.  I  was 
thinking  back  to  my  first  school  years  the  other  day,  and  what  a  simple,  easy  life  it  was  ! 
Of  course,  I  know  "it’s  all  comparative”,  as  everyone  says,  but  even  the  important  issues, 
such  a  war,  were  so  uncomplicated. 

In  1937,  when  the  Sino-Japanese  war  was  in  full  sway,  I  remember  asking  my  form 
mistress  every  day,  which  side  had  won.  I  was  waiting  for  the  Chinese  to  triumph  :  the 
Japs  couldn’t  win  —  They  were  cruel  !  It  was  like  a  boxing  or  wrestling  match  to  me. 
How  simple  !  And  now  that  we  are  older,  our  pig-tails  and  ringlets  cut  off,  we  realize  we 
have  lived  through  a  momentous  period  in  history.  As  the  Great  War  was  going  on,  we 
took  it  also  in  our  stride.  The  frequent  class-room  discussions  and  “my  father  says...”  were 
all  a  game  to  us  :  really,  we  hardly  understood  the  great  events,  the  fighting  and  the  issues 
at  stake.  We  got  so  used  to  new  offensives,  retreats,  hard  struggles  and  so  on,  that  they 
neither  moved  nor  affected  us. 

Life  passed  smoothly  for  us  and  naturally  we  were  concerned  about  homework  mostly 
and  then  the  latest  movie,  as  we  got  older.  But  there  was  another,  more  important,  discussion 
we  often  had  :  it  was  about  the  future.  We  started  thinking  about  this  when  we  were 
quite  young.  At  first,  of  course,  we  chose  the  glamorous  and  romantic  occupations,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  we  became  more  practical.  Thinking  back  now,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  war  changed  our  attitude  about  occupations  and  jobs.  Our  older  sisters  were  working 
in  laboratories,  as  transport  drivers,  or  had  entered  one  of  the  women’s  services.  Since 
we  grew  up  with  this  “hive  of  industry”  surrounding  us,  we  took  it  for  granted  that  we  also 
were  expected  to  work  on  leaving  school. 

It  was  different  formerly,  however,  and  according  to  girls  who  had  graduated  before 
the  war  started,  the  large  majority  “came  out”  and  did  very  little.  It  is  almost  fantastic 
to  think  how  openings  have  increased  for  girls  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We  now 
take  as  a  matter  of  course  a  college  education,  while  few,  if  any,  of  our  mothers  took  their 
matrics.  To  be  a  secretary,  a  nurse,  doctor,  physiotherapist,  or  to  pass  our  B.A.  or  B.  Sc. 
is  simply  a  matter  of  choice.  The  hard  part  is  deciding  not  whether  we  should  have  an 
occupation,  but  which  one  we  should  choose. 

As  we  make  the  final  decision,  we  have  perhaps  thought  of  embassy  work  or  a  job  in 
the  National  Research  Council.  The  idea  of  leaving  home  comes  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  unconsciously  our  attitudes  broaden  and  become  more  international.  Our  small  school 
lives  take  on  a  significant,  wider,  and  more  serious  meaning.  Naturally  the  atmosphere  of 
the  school  changes  with  us,  and  we  now  find  a  school  life  which  is  not  as  narrow  or  confining, 
a  change  which  we  have  brought  about  ourselves. 

Our  education,  so  solidly  and  thoroughly  begun,  has  brought  us  to  the  first  stage  of 
our  journey.  But  we  don’t  stop  there  :  we  use  it  as  an  impetus  to  a  fuller  maturity  and 
sti'l  broader  education. 
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rg 46  '  ROLL  CALL  '  1947 


Mu  Gamma 

Sixth:  -Eleanor  Lindsay  (Head,  Games 
Captain) 

Marjorie  Root 

Upper  V:  Ann  Bushell  (Sub-Head) 
Elizabeth  Hastings 
Barbara  MacLean 
Belle  MacLean 
Sally  Matthews 

Middle  V :  Adrienne  Brown 
Jill  Crossen 
Mary  Horne 
Joanna  McLeod 
Margaret  Notman 
Nancy  Ridout 
Joan  Young 

Lower  V :  Joan  Cunnne 

Upper  IV:  -Beverly  Morse 
Nancy  Pollock 
Sheila  White 

Lower  IV :  -Frances  Bushell 
Joan  Evans 
Diana  Harrison 
Valerie  Ross 

Upper  III :  Ann  Ballantyne 
Fiona  Bogert 
Dorothy  McIntosh 
Judith  McGreevy 
Jane  Townsend 

Lower  III  -Beverly  Hastings 
Judy  Mather 
Sally  Parsons 


Kappa  Rho 

Sixth: — Cynthia  Plant  (Head) 

Jane  Ramsay  (Sub  Head) 

Kathryn  Mason  (Games  Captain) 
Pamela  Smart 
Pat  Carson 

Upper  V :  Joan  Ashby 
Elizabeth  Burgess 
Joan  Moflitt 

Middle  V : — Lucy  Hodgson 
Sally  McDougall 
Shirley- Ann  Wales 

Lower  V : — Shirley  Byers 
Mary  Stavert 
Gerda  Thomas 

Upper  IV :  Beverly  Mellen 
Sandra  Wilson 

Lower  IV :  Pamela  Pasmore 
Sally  Scott 
Sally  Sharwood 
Joan  Bauld 
Jeanne  Burgess 

LIpperlll:  Angela  Cassils 
Anne  Hayes 
Dorothy  Johnson 
Annabel  Mitchell 
Camilla  Porteous 
Ann  Powell 

Lower  III : — Susan  Cushing 
Penny  Pasmore 
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nj4 6  '  ROLL  CALL 

Delta  Beta 


1947 

Beta  Lambda 


Sixth:  Frances  Currie  (Head) 

Sixth : 

June  Marler  (Head) 

Ann  Armstrong  (Sub  H> 

zad) 

Charlotte  Graux 

Elizabeth  Marshall 

l Ipper 

V:  Martha  Fisher  (Sub  Ht 

l  Ipper  V :  Mangold  Savage  (Games 

Jane  McCarthy  (Games  Cai 

Captain) 

Lorna  Brown 

Joan  Timmins 

Carol  Campbell 

Peggy  Abel 

Patsy  MacDermot 

Virginia  Frosst 

Sylvia  Ponder 

Middle  V  :  Mary  Ann  Currie 

Middle  V :  Frances  Morris 

Prudence  Lobley 

Pamela  Seymour 

Grace  Raymond 

Lower  V :  Pat  Burns 

Lower  V :  Maria  Cerny 

Virginia  Govier 

Sandrea  Ogilvie 

Zoe  Southam 

Gay  von  Eicken 

LJpper 

IV :  Gay  Hampson 

l  Ipper  IV :  Helen  Belcher 

Deirdre  Molson 

Efa  Heward 

Judy  Thomas 

Elizabeth  Chadhurn 

Valerie  Trueman 

Diana  Gaherty 

Lower  IV : — Anne  Cadman 

Lower  IV :  -Jane  Aitken 

Tish  Dawes 

Edith  Kennedy 

Brydon  McCarthy 

Joan  Kimber 

Susan  Marler 

Jill  McConnell 

Pamela  Stewart 

Marjorie  Scott 

Upper  III:  Ann  Adair 

Upper  III:  -Faith  Heward 

Anne  Lucas 

Margaret  Ogilvie 

Cynthia  Molson 

Barbara  Plow 

Gertrude  Rooney 

Grace  Richardson 

Pat  Southam 

Lower  III: — Mary  Bogart 

Lower  III:  Betty  Cadman 

Sally  Bradeen 

Lynette  Peake 

Judy  Lennon 

Hilary  Thomas 

LOWER  SCHOOL 

UPPER  A 

Barbara  Bruce 

Diana  Hamilton 

Judy  Ogilvie 

Kathleen  Cousens 

Connie  L’ Anglais 

Sylvia  Randall 

Judy  Darling 

Daphne  Louson 

Susan  Starkey 

Lyn  Geddes 

Elena  Mather 

Stephanie  Stern 

Gail  Gnaedinger 

Martha  Murray 

Anne  Warner 

LOWER  A 

Judy  Ballon 

Jocelyn  Gordon 

Janet  Savage 

Susan  Blaylock 

Anne  Guthrie 

Rosemary  Smith 

Saundry  Bogert 

|Mary  Nelles 

Sandra  Warner 

Diana  Daniels 

Ricki  Rendich 

Linda  Wilson 

UPPER  B 

Wilsie  Baxter 

Jill  Jenkins 

Marguerite  L' Anglais 

Jane  Cushing 

Juliana  de  Kuyper 

Lynda  Melling 

Maura  Jackson 

Denny  Lande 

Barbara  Murray 

Wendy  Stevenson 

LOWER  B 

Anne  Bruce 

Terry  Geddes 

Diana  MacKay 

Adie  Cassils 

Laurel  Godwin 

Sally  Meakins 

Joy  Davie 

Audrey  Hamilton 

Tony  Newman 

Gwynneth  Evans 

Cynthia  Hutchins 

Diana  Savage 

Yolanda  Fruin 

Cary  Jopson 

Anne  Ross-Smith 

Kringen  Wight 
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MU  GAMMA 


House  Mistresses . Miss  Wallace,  Miss  Arthur 

Head .  Eleanor  Lindsay 

Sub-Head .  Ann  Bushell 

Games  Captain .  Eleanor  Lindsay 


It  was  half-way  through  Friday  morning  and  the  other  Houses  had  successfully  completed 
their  meetings,  but  the  English  room  door  remained  ominously  closed.  Inside  Eleanor  was 
diligently  marking  down  returns  while  a  few  apologetic  excellents  were  bravely  thrust  for¬ 
ward  by  our  prodigies  Margaret  Notman  and  Valerie  Ross.  Meanwhile  Ann  and  Marjorie 
were  vainly  trying  to  suppress  the  oncoming  rush  of  the  turbulent  mob  outside. 

Eleanor  shut  the  book  with  a  snap  ;  it  was  evident  that  she  had  something  on  her  mind. 
“Unfortunately  our  brains  have  not  been  able  to  withstand  the  laws  of  gravity,  for  they  have 
fallen  to  our  feet  and  enabled  us  to  win  the  House-Basketball  Games  against  Kappa  Rho 
with  the  amazing  score  of  11-10.”  On  the  team  were  : — 

Shots  :  Joanna  McLeod  Defence  :  Eleanor  Lindsay 

Nancy  Ridout  Ann  Bushell 

Jill  Crossen  Barbara  MacLean 

Belle  MacLean 

It  was  staunchly  supported  by  Miss  Wallace  and  Miss  Arthur,  who  sat  tensely  biting 
their  nails  while  Jane  Townsend,  Sally  Parsons  and  Frances  Bushell  screamed  encouragement. 
It  was  these  three  who  pugnaciously  inspired  us  during  the  inter-school  competitions. 

The  House  can  boast  also  of  champion  skiers,  Ann  Bushell,  who  won  the  “Senior  Comb¬ 
ined  Honours”,  and  Margaret  Notman,  who  came  fourth.  Even  the  Thirds  did  well  by 
winning  their  games  at  the  Gym.  Demonstration.  Let’s  try  to  do  as  well  on  Sports  Day 
and  at  the  Swimming  Meet,  because  scholastically  we  do  not  shine  !  !  !  !  !  ! 

KAPPA  RHO 


House  Mistresses .  Miss  Harbert,  Miss  Marshall 

Head .  Cynthia  Plant 

Sub-Head . Jane  Ramsay 

Games  Captain  .  Kathryn  Mason 


“Jane,  how  are  we  going  to  write  the  House  notes  this  year?  Every  year  Kappa  Rho 
has  the  same,  uninspiring  notes.  Let’s  pep  them  up  this  time  !” 

“Yes,  but  how  are  we  going  to  do  it?  original  ideas  are  non-existent  in  my  brain  at  this 
point.” 
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"Well,  however  we  do  it,  we  will  have  to  mention  the  people  who  have  worked  the 
hardest  for  us.  There  are  some  whom  we  should  certainly  he  grateful  to,  such  as  Anne 
Powell,  Jeanne  Burgess  and  Sally  Sharwood.  Of  course  we  realize  that  everybody  can't 
he  brilliant,  hut  it’s  too  had  that  there  are  so  many  that  pull  us  down.” 

“Yes,  Cynthia,  hut  don't  forget  we’re  finally  'out  of  the  cellar’,  having  been  there  in  the 
depths  for  nearly  a  decade  !” 

“That’s  true,  and  we  still  have  a  good  chance  for  the  Sports  Cup,  as  Pam  Smart  and 
Kathryn  Mason  won  the  Tennis  Doubles  for  us  in  the  autumn.  Also,  don’t  forget,  we  have 
quite  a  few  athletic  girls  in  the  House  who,  led  by  Kathryn,  might  help  us  win  the  Swimming 
Meet  and  Sports  Day.  We  won  the  cap  last  year,  you  know,  so  we  should  have  a  good  chance 
this  year.” 

“Of  course  the  basket-ball  defeat  pulled  as  down  a  hit,  losing  against  Mu  Gamma  in 
the  finals,  even  through  the  score  was  only  11-10.” 

“Look  here  Jane,  we  still  haven't  written  the  House  notes,  after  all  this  talking.  Don't 
you  think  we  ought  to  get  started7  ” 

Basketball  Team  : 

Shots  :  Kathryn  Mason 
Cerda  Thomas 
Pat  Carson 
Mary  Stavert 

DELTA  BETA 

House  Mistresses .  Mme  Gaudion,  Miss  Moore 

Head .  Frances  Currie 

Sub-Head .  Ann  Armstrong 

Games  Captain  .  Marigold  Savage 

We  have  been  bidden  on  pain  of  death  to  make  the  House  notes  more  interesting  and 
original  this  year,  so  here  goes. 

We  shed  some  sorrowful  tears  over  the  departure  of  Cynthia  Landry  and  Mary  Hugessen, 
ourihead  and  sub-head  respectively  of  last  year,  who  led  Delta  Beta  on  to  glory  and  the  winning 
of  the  House  cup.  However,  we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  new  arrivals,  Mary  Bogert, 
Sally  Bradeen,  Judy  Lennon  and  Grace  Richardson,  who  entered  the  awesome  portals  of 
Delta  Beta  from  the  Lower  School.  As  new  girls  to  the  school  came  Peggy  Abel,  Joan  Tim¬ 
mins,  Virginia  Frosst,  Marjorie  Scott,  Edith  Kennedy,  Joan  Kimber  and  Barbara  Plow. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  Delta  Beta  and  Beta  Lambda  are  racing  neck  and  neck 
for  first  place.  Our  success  can  be  attributed  a  great  deal  to  the  efforts  of  our  stars  Edith 
Kennedy  and  Jill  McConnell.  We  are  hoping  that  the  members  of  Delta  Beta  will  try  to 
make  better  totals  this  term. 

In  spite  of  a  very  valiant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  House  basketball  team  Delta  Beta  did 
not  manage  to  do  very  well  in  the  inter  House  games.  The  team  consisted  of  Marigold 
Savage,  Frances  Currie,  Joan  Timmins,  Mary  Anne  Currie,  Elizabeth  Chadburn  and  Efa 
Heward.  It  appears  that  Delta  Beta’s  members  are  rather  more  the  intellectual  than  athletic 
type.  However,  we  are  all  keeping  our  fingers  crossed  for  the  Swimming  Meet  and  Sports 
Day. 

So  far  we  have  managed  to  do  fairly  well,  so  keep  trying  Delta,  Betians  1 


Defence  Cynthia  Plant 
Pamela  Smart 
Jane  Ramsay 
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BETA  LAMBDA 


House  Mistresses 
House  Head 
Sub-Head 
Games  Captain 


Miss  Vowles,  Miss  Indge 
June  Marler 
Martha  Fisher 
Jane  McCarthy 


Although  we  came  back  to  school  late  in  September,  we  got  off  to  a  good  start. 

Many  new  girls  came  to  our  House  this  year,  either  from  the  Junior  School  or  from 
other  schools  ;  some  of  the  latter  are  Pat  Burns,  Charlotte  Graux,  Frances  Morris,  Lynette 
Peake  and  Gertrude  Rooney,  and  they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  our  queer  ways  very  quickly. 


Evidently  the  long  summer  vacation  did  our  brains  more  good  than  the  short  Christmas 
holidays,  because  we  won  in  the  first  term,  but  lost  in  the  second.  These  holidays  had  most 
effect  on  three  girls,  Anne  Cadman  and  the  Molson  sisters,  Deirdre  and  Cynthia,  who 
really  did  very  well.  Don’t  worry,  you  others,  we  are  not  going  to  mention  those  rules  or 
returns  ! 


We  had  high  hopes  for  the  basket-ball,  but  they  were  shattered  when  Kappa  Rho  defeated 
us  by  a  narrow  margin,  in  the  first  round.  However  we  managed  to  confer  on  Delta  Beta  the 
honour  of  winning  the  booby  prize,  after  they  put  up  a  stiff  fight. 


Shots  :  Jane  McCarthy 
Lorna  Brown 
Charlotte  Graux 
Sylvia  Ponder 


Defence  :  June  Marler 
Pat  Burns 
Martha  Fisher 
Sub.  :  Deirdre  Molson 


Since  we  have  not  succeeded  in  sports,  so  far,  we  are  hoping  that  our  brains  carry  us 
out  on  top,  at  the  end  of  this  year  ! 


W 

SHOW  serenade 

Drifting  down  from  heaven  are  these  little  flakes  so  white. 

The  fir  trees  in  the  wood  and  the  creek  are  quite  a  sight. 

The  Lord  has  sent  his  blanket  of  soft  white  fluffy  down 
And  covered  all  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  town. 

Let  us  stroll  into  the  woods,  knee  deep  in  the  snow, 

And  see  the  tracks  of  rabbits,  where  they  come  and  where  they  go. 
See  the  partridge  as  he  rises,  scattering  diamonds  in  the  sun. 

Here  a  squirrel  scampered  lightly,  there  a  deer  was  on  the  run. 

And  now  as  eve  approaches,  let  us  turn  back  to  the  town. 

Soon  the  light  will  start  a  twinkling,  as  the  shadows  settle  down 
And  the  moon  high  in  the  heaven,  shines  upon  her  world  so  white. 
And  we  hope  while  we  are  sleeping,  it  will  snow  again  to-night. 

Joan  Cumine — Lower  V. 
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THE  LISTEHER 

HUTCHISO.F[  ESSAY  (Fisrt  Prize )  Upper  School 

The  sound  of  children’s  voices  calling  to  each  other  as  they  slapped  about  on  the  play' 
ground,  the  harking  of  dogs,  the  incessant  rumbling  of  traffic,  and  the  honk  of  horns,  all  came 
to  the  ear  of  the  young  veteran  sitting  on  the  front  step  of  his  house.  It  was  a  hot  and 
sticky  summer  afternoon  which  makes  one  feel  drowsy  and  helpness.  A  favourite  Sunday 
programme  blared  from  the  radio,  and  the  strains  of  Chopin’s  “Polonaise”  shrieked  forth 
from  a  much  worn  record.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  imagination  to  picture  a  large  orchestra 
led  by  Toscanini  playing  the  beautiful  notes,  but  the  young  man  lay  back  in  the  sun  and 
listened,  not  to  the  record,  but  to  the  orchestra.  How  rudely  the  announcer  interrupted 
the  great  leader,  and,  very  annoyed,  the  youth  called  his  faithful  dog,  and  side  by  side  they 
walked  away  from  the  house  and  towards  the  fields. 

He  sat  down  on  a  large  rock  that  he  knew  well,  for,  many  times,  the  family  had  brought 
a  picnic  to  that  very  spot  and  spread  it  on  th.it  rock.  Now  it  was  covered  with  moss,  and 
the  grass  had  grown  up  all  around  it,  making  the  field  seem  strange,  and  unlike  the  one  he 
had  known  before  the  awful  boom  of  war  had  hit  the  world,  and  he  had  been  called  to  join 
the  ranks  of  soldiers  marching  against  the  enemy  ;  but  that  was  over  now,  and  instead  of 
the  fearful  noises  of  war,  there  were  peaceful  sounds,  —  the  chattering  of  the  squirrels  and 
chipmunks,  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  flicker  and  the  catbird,  and  the  singing  of  the  locusts. 
He  had  never  been  so  conscious  of  the  sounds  of  nature  as  he  was  then  ;  when  he  was  a  boy 
he  had  not  had  time,  or  had  not  thought  about  it,  as  his  mind  had  always  been  so  full  of 
baseball,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  sit  down  and  listen,  —  action  was  his  wish,  and  there 
had  been  times  when  this  tendency  had  caused  trouble  ;  the  time  he  fought  the  boy  next 
door,  and  the  time  he  swam  too  far  out,  and  had  got  caught  in  the  midstream  current.  He 
had  liked  to  read  too,  but  only  if  the  story  was  very  exciting,  and  for  days  afterwards  he  would 
live  the  parts  of  the  desperate  characters  in  the  book  and  entirely  disrupt  the  household. 

He  smiled  when  he  thought  of  his  small  boyhood  troubles,  that  at  the  time  had  seemed 
as  if  the  end  of  the  world  had  surely  come  ;  and  yet,  did  he  have  any  troubles  today  that  were 
any  greater  ?  In  a  few  years  he  would  again  think  back  and  realise  how  unimportant  his 
personal  problems  were,  —  but  surely  there  was  work  for  a  veteran,  that  was  what  he  had 
fought  for,  and  he  had  marched  away  with  the  promise  of  a  job  and  security  on  his  return  ; 
but  after  the  war,  promises  were  forgotten  and  the  hero  of  the  town  is  left  to  beg. 

His  thoughts  had  carried  him  away  for  over  two  hours,  and  the  gray  curtain  of  evening 
was  descending  on  the  town  ;  still  he  lay  there  listening  to  the  soft  music  of  the  birds  as  they 
called  to  their  mates,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  as  they  were  blown  about  in  the  cool  breete. 
He  heard  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  in  the  next  field,  and  the  agitated  voices  of  the  sheep  being 
herded  by  a  barking  dog,  and  he  thought  how  nice  it  was  to  live  in  Grandmere,  where  one 
could  get  into  the  country  by  walking  north-west  for  only  fifteen  minutes,  although  it  seemed 
impossible  to  get  away  from  the  smell  of  sulphate  of  the  paper  town,  which  was  the  continual 
reminder  of  his  old  life  and  job  before  he  left  in  nineteen  forty. 

He  heard  a  shot  in  the  distance,  —  someone  shooting  crows  no  doubt,  but  suddenly 
he  was  afraid,  and  put  his  hand  up  over  his  eyes,  remembering  that  awful  day  on  the  beaches 
of  Normandy,  a  shot,  a  thundering  roar,  and  a  blinding  flare  1 

Sally  McDougall  Middle  Fifth 


More  enthusiasm  and  interest  than  ever  have  been  shown  in  Art  Classes  this  year. 
A  great  deal  of  the  credit  goes  to  Miss  Seath,  who  always  has  something  new  and  interesting 
to  show  and  teach  us.  Every  member  of  the  Art  Classes  has  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover  her  hidden  talent,  be  it  in  watercolour  painting,  charcoal  drawing,  clay  modelling  or 
designing  and  mural  work. 

Each  Tuesday  about  ten  girls  were  able  to  have  a  long,  uninterrupted  lesson  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  under  Miss  Seath's  careful  supervision.  This  art  class  decided  that  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  if  the  staff  and  the  girls  of  the  Upper  Fifth  and  Sixth  weie  given  an  opport¬ 
unity  to  see  some  of  their  artistic  attempts.  They  arranged  the  art  room  very  attractively 
and  a  sumptuous  tea  was  served  from  four-thirty  on.  This  was  an  excellent  idea  and  proved 
to  be  lots  of  fun. 

There  are  four  or  five  members  of  the  Art  Classes  who  are  working  hard  at  the  syllabus 
set  for  the  McGill  Certificate.  We  are  sure  that  they  will  retain  the  high  standard  of  by¬ 
gone  years. 

Some  life  drawing  was  also  done  this  year,  and  Joan  Ashby  distinguished  herself  at  this, 
frequently  portraying  an  excellent  likeness.  Another  prominent  art  student  was  Jill  Crossen, 
who  intends  to  take  up  an  artistic  career  after  leaving  school. 

The  younger  girls  worked  in  poster-paints  and  clay  with  their  usual  delight  and  talent. 
An  outstanding  example  of  their  work  was  produced  by  members  of  Upper  B.  They  worked 
together  in  clay  on  a  topic  entitled  :  “A-Rooster-taking-care-of-the-baby-chicks-while-their- 
mother-is-away.'" 

Early  in  the  fall,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  school's  annual  sale,  the  hall  looked  attractive, 
with  many  colourful  posters  adorning  the  walls.  These  clever  creations  came  from  the 
brushes  of  some  Middle  and  Upper  School  pupils  who  combined  imagination  and  hard  work 
to  help  make  the  sale  so  successful. 

At  Christmas  Jane  Ramsay's  clay  model  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  made  the  creche  as 
appealing  as  usual.  This  season  also  brought  opportunity  to  those  who  enjoy  designing 
and  painting  stage  scenery. 

This  spring  term  we  hope  will  bring  sunny  days  and  many  opportunities  for  out-door 
sketching. 

Frances  Currie — Jill  Crossen. 


WANDERLUST 


Spring-time  is  here.  It  calls  to  me 
And  I  would  travel  far  away 
Nor  cease  by  night  nor  cease  by  day 
From  travel.  What  I  do  is  say  : 
“Spring-time  is  here.  It  calls  to  me.'' 

The  river  now  is  free  of  ice 
And  ships  will  soon  be  coming  here 
From  many  lands,  both  far  and  near. 
The  joyful  news  strikes  on  my  ear  : 
“The  river  now  is  free  of  ice.” 


Oh,  that  I  might  sail  on  these  ships 
And  travel  unto  other  climes, 

Where  customs  strange  of  ancient  times 
Still  linger  ;  but  I  make  these  rhymes 
Oh,  that  I  might  sail  on  these  ships  ! 

Oh,  let  me  wander  everywhere  1 
Spring-fever  hath  o'erpowered  me 
And  here  no  longer  can  I  be 
In  peace,  so  prithee  set  me  free. 

Oh,  let  me  wander  everywhere  ! 

Emily  Elizabeth  Burgess. 
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BASKETBALL 

This  year  we  held  our  basketball  practices  at  Victoria  School  as  returned  veterans 
occupied  the  Y.M.C.A.  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoons.  Basketball  as  usual  has 
been  most  prominent  in  the  sports  life  of  our  school.  In  spite  of  Miss  Moore’s  excellent 
coaching  we  were  unable  to  capture  either  of  the  private  school  cups.  Weston  and  Trafalgar 
won  the  first  and  second  team  cups  respectively.  Special  mention  should  be  given  to  Joanna 
McLeod  ;  She  was  a  new  member  of  the  team  this  year  and  before  long  she  had  firmly  esta¬ 
blished  her  reputation  as  a  keen  and  accurate  player.  Eleanor  Lindsay  and  Cynthia  Plant, 
two  defence  players,  deserve  mention.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  girls  who  work  as  well 
together,  and  with  the  team,  as  they  do. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  game  of  the  year  took  place  against  the  girls  of  Miss  Edgar's. 
The  score  was  11-10  for  Miss  Edgar’s  with  only  three  minutes  left.  We  frantically  raced 
about  the  floor  throwing  the  ball  in  all  directions,  when  suddenly  it  dropped  into  their  basket. 
The  game  was  over  with  the  score  12-11  for  the  Study. 

The  House  games  were  won  by  Mu  Gamma  after  a  hard  struggle  against  Kappa  Rho. 
The  score  was  11-10. 

This  year  as  usual  we  played  the  Old  Girls  ;  unfortunately  they  beat  us.  The  score 
was  32-30.  Barbara  Heward,  Louise  MacFarlane,  Madeleine  Parsons,  Janet  Gilmour, 
Barbara  Jellett,  Cynthia  Landry,  and  Libby  Dawes  made  up  the  Old  Girls’  team.  Of  course 
we  realize  that  we  have  to  let  them  win  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  their  morale. 

There  were  a  few  girls  who  were  faithful  attenders  of  the  League  games  and  we  would 
like  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  teams  that  we  appreciate  their  keen  interest.  They  were  Dorothy 
Johnson,  Sally  Parsons  and  Jane  Townsend.  Also  we  would  like  to  thank  Efa  Heward, 
Diana  Gaherty  and  Mary  Stavert  for  acting  throughout  the  basketball  season  as  our  official 
orange-cutters. 

The  teams  were  as  follows  : — 


First  Team 

Second  Team 

Kathryn  Mason  (captain) 

Shot 

Charlotte  Graux 

Joan  Timmins 

Jane  McCarthy 

Lorna  Brown 

Joanna  McLeod 

Eleanor  Lindsay 

Defence 

Gerda  Thomas 

Cynthia  Plant 

Barbara  MacLean 

Ann  Bushell 

Substitute 

Pat  Carson  (captain) 
Sylvia  Ponder 
Marigold  Savage 
Belle  MacLean 

GAMES 


First  Team 

Nov.  6  Trafalgar  25,  Study  12  (defeat) 

Nov.  19  Study  18,  Miss  Edgar’s  6  (victory) 
Nov.  27  Weston  28,  Study  20  (defeat) 

Dec.  9  Trafalgar  24,  Study  21  (defeat) 

Feb.  3  -Study  12,  Miss  Edgar's  11  (victory) 
Feb.  12  Weston  27,  Study  18  (defeat) 


Second  Team 

Trafalgar  17,  Study  9  (defeat) 

Study  19,  Miss  Edgar's  12  (victory) 
Weston  10,  Study  20  (victory) 
Trafalgar  24,  Study  23  (defeat) 
Study  22,  Miss  Edgar’s  12  (victory) 
Study  24,  Weston  12  (victory) 
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FIRST  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Left  to  Right  Joan  Timmins,  Ann  Bushell,  Eleanor  Lindsay,  Cynthia  Plant,  Lorna  Brown, 
Kathryn  Mason. 


SECOND  BASKETBALL  TEAM  AND  SUBSTITUTE 
Front  Row  (left  to  right)  :  Jane  McCarthy,  Pat  Carson,  Joanna  McLeod. 

Baclt  Row  (left  ta  right)  :  Belle  MacLean,  Sylvia  Ponder,  Barbara  MacLean,  Gerda  Thomas,  Charlotte 
Graux,  Mangold  Savage. 
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SKIING 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  ski  meet  was  held  at  St.  Sauveur  under  favour¬ 
able  conditions.  Our  first  team  w.is  composed  of  Ann  Bushell,  Martha  Fisher,  Margaret 
Notman,  June  Marler,  and  Shirley  Ann  Wales.  These  girls  secured  the  first  team  shield 
without  much  opposition.  Martha  Fisher  tore  down  the  Molson’s  trail  in  1.032  minutes 
to  win  the  downhill.  Ann  Bushell  came  second  in  the  slalom  with  a  timing  of  39.2  seconds. 
In  fact  all  six  members  of  the  team  came  within  the  first  twenty  of  the  thirty-five  competitors. 
In  the  combined  Ann  came  first,  Martha  third  and  Margaret  fourth.  Congratulations  to 
you  all  and  try  to  do  the  same  next  year. 

The  second  team  which  was  made  up  of  Beverley  Mellen,  Efa  Heward,  Mary  Stavert, 
Frances  Bushell,  Deirdre  Molson,  and  Jane  Aitken  was  unable  to  perform  the  same  feat  but 
deserves  our  praise.  Better  luck  next  time. 


SKI  TEAMS 

Standing  (left  to  right)  :  June  Marler,  Shirley  Wales,  Martha  Fisher,  Margaret  Notman,  Joanna  McLeod. 

Kneeling  (left  to  right)  :  Beverley  Mellen,  Efa  Heward,  Ann  Bushell,  Frances  Bushell,  Deirdre  Molson. 

Absent  :  Jane  Aitken,  Mary  Stavert. 

TENNIS 

So  far  we  have  played  very  little  tennis  and  therefore  have  not  much  to  say.  The  one 
thing  that  we  have  completed  is  the  House  doubles.  These  were  won  by  Kappa  Rho  after 
a  strenuous  match  against  Beta  Lambda.  Pamela  Smart  and  Kathryn  Mason  played  for  the 
winning  house.  However  we  have  something  to  look  forward  to,  and  that  is  playing  against 
Trafalgar  and  Miss  Edgar’s  this  May.  There  will  be  two  teams  of  two  girls  each  ;  the  tour¬ 
nament  will  be  held  at  Miss  Edgar’s. 

SWIMMING 

Right  now  we  are  all  working  hard  for  the  coming  swimming  meet.  May  the  best 
team  win. 


SPORTSDAY 

This  is  the  biggest  single  event  as  far  as  the  sports  life  is  concerned.  It  is  the  wind-up 
of  the  active  school  life.  If  the  weather  permits,  this  will  be  held  on  Mount  Royal. 

On  behalf  of  the  school  I  would  like  to  thank  Miss  Moore  for  making  this  year  such  a 
successful  and  enjoyable  one. 

Kathryn  Mason  Games  Captain. 
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THE  GYM  DEMONSTRATION 

As  I  entered  the  hall  I  was  handed  a  programme  by  a  smiling  Sixth-Former,  and  shown 
to  a  seat.  The  chairs  filled  quickly,  and  soon  there  was  only  standing-room  left. 

At  the  sound  of  a  chord  the  Sixth  and  Upper  Fifth  marched  in  and  went  through  a 
series  of  conditioning  exercises,  excellently  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Page  at  the  piano.  They 
were  very  effective,  and  a  change  from  the  usual  type  of  exercises.  Immediately  after  this 
the  Thirds  and  Fourths  played  some  racing  games,  which  were  most  amusing  to  watch ;  the 
teams  were  made  up  of  the  four  Houses. 

I  looked  at  my  programme  then  and  saw  the  next  feature  was  called  “Ball  Rhythms”, 
by  the  Middle  and  Lower  Fifths,  so  I  waited  expectantly.  The  girls  waltzed  in,  gracefully 
throwing  their  balls  up  in  the  air  and  catching  them  again.  It  was  a  novel  exhibition  and 
looked  very  difficult,  though  the  girls  did  it  with  apparent  ease. 

A  very  exciting  basketball  game  followed,  during  which  I  felt  quite  exhausted  watching 
the  ball  move  rapidly  up  and  down  the  floor  and  into  the  baskets.  The  players  seemed  to  be 
tireless,  and  played  very  well  though  they  must  have  been  extremely  “puffed”. 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  given  to  dancing,  in  which  the  Fourths,  Fifths  and  Sixth 
all  participated.  The  girls  acting  as  boys  wore  white  shorts,  while  their  partners  looked 
extremely  pretty  in  colourful  peasant  skirts.  We  were  shown  how  to  do  the  tango,  rhumba, 
samba  and  waltz,  all  of  which  far  excelled  any  ordinary  performance  by  an  Arthur  Murray 
student,  due,  I  am  told,  to  Miss  Moore’s  careful  tutoring.  They  danced  many  folk  dances 
too,  and  finished  off  with  everybody  doing  an  exhilarating  polka. 

I  could  see  that  there  had  been  a  lot  of  work  put  into  the  demonstration  and  it  was 
indeed  a  very  good  performance.  The  continual  playing  of  music  by  Mrs.  Page  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  change  from  the  ordinary  kind  of  gym  demonstration,  and  she  is  to  be  thanked  as  well 
as  Miss  Moore  who  had  skilfully  planned  the  whole  affair. 


A  HOCKEY  GAME 

The  Anthem  was  played,  the  puck  dropped  in  place. 

And  the  game  started  off  at  a  furious  pace  ; 

From  centre  to  wing  and  from  end  to  end, 

The  hard  rubber  disc  slid  round  every  bend  ; 

Over  the  boards  and  into  the  crowd, 

The  clamours  for  action  became  very  loud  ; 

Some  players  advanced  with  a  rush  for  the  net. 

While  a  pair  in  the  ringside  laid  down  on  a  bet. 

The  crowd  yelled  for  Richard,  the  pet  of  the  game, 

And  the  referee’s  whistle  was  drowned  by  the  name  ; 

Then  the  “rocket”  stepped  out  in  great  pomp  and  great  glory; 
A  goal  helped  by  Blake  almost  finished  this  story. 

A  cry  of  delight  rang  out  from  the  crowd, 

And  the  organ  began  to  play  a  tune  very  loud  ; 

Each  member  was  eager  to  hold  up  his  team, 

For  the  prize  —  Stanley  Cup  -  was  every  club’s  dream  ; 

The  play  was  resumed  with  hardly  a  break, 

As  the  players  remembered  what  was  at  stake  ; 

Still  the  game  followed  on  at  furious  pace, 

And  a  play  from  the  other  team,  tied  up  the  race. 

But  a  goal  in  the  overtime,  made  the  crowd  yell  ! 

And  victory  was  gained  by  a  chap  named  Gravelle  ; 

The  better  team  won  by  a  quick-moving  play, 

And  for  all  hockey  fans’twas  a  wonderful  day. 
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Margaret  Notman. 


WHERE  DO  YOU  STATED  1 

(  by  one  of  the  Stajf  ) 

Every  student  knows  that,  granted  an  engaging  smile  and  an  inventive  mind,  she  can 
sometimes  elude  lustice  by  producing  and  presenting  amazingly  effective  excuses.  Every 
intelligent  student  realizes,  however,  that  such  tactics  lose  their  usefulness  with  repetition. 
If  she  is  to  escape  (a)  work  and  (b)  punishment  at  all  frequently,  she  must  develop  a  definite 
long-range  plan,  a  subtle  strategy  with  which  to  confound  the  entire  staff.  So  far,  she  has 
not  advanced  any  further  in  psychology  than  the  Romans  did.  “Divide  and  conquer”  was 
considered  an  effective  principle  a  couple  of  thousand  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  acted  upon 
vigorously  in  every  school.  Alone  and  unprotected,  the  careless  student  might  well  be  at 
the  mercy  of  an  irate  staff,  but  divide  that  staff,  sow  seeds  of  dissension  with  a  liberal  hand, 
and  the  picture  changes  marvellously. 

In  schools  to-day,  there  are  three  main  ways  of  accomplishing  this  highly  desirable  end- 
The  first  does  not  require  so  much  intelligence  as  the  others,  but  it  does  require  a  great  deal 
of  persistence.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  it  is  tried  so  frequently.  In  it,  the  student  appears 
in  her  angel  incarnation  in  some  classes,  and  in  her  true  character  in  others.  This  is  bound 
to  provoke  interesting  and  stimulating  discussion  among  the  staff. 

(Notes  for  all  those  attempting  Scheme  I  : 

(a)  Be  consistent  -  —  distributing  your  moods  evenly  among  all  your  class  periods  may 
ruin  this  plan  hopelessly.  Be  a  model  to  one  teacher  and  an  ever-present  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  another  if  your  work  is  to  succeed. 

(b)  Be  sure  the  afore-mentioned  angel  incarnation  is  in  evidence  some  of  the  time,  or 
the  scheme  fails  lamentably.  This,  of  course,  means  that  you  must  do  some  work  in  some 
subjects,  an  obvious  disadvantage  which  may  lead  you  to  attempt  Scheme  II  or  Scheme  III.) 

The  second  method  of  attack  calls  for  great  dramatic  ability  and  a  scant  regard  for  the 
truth.  Any  student  who  combines  these  virtues  has  doubtless  attempted  this  plan  already, 
Here  the  student  carefully  misquotes  one  teacher  to  another,  in  the  hopes  of  creating  as 
much  confusion  as  possible,  under  cover  of  which  she  may  escape  whatever  punishment 
looms  before  her. 

(Caution  to  students  attempting  Scheme  II  :  Do  not  attempt  this  unless  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  you  are  fairly  intelligent  and  capable  of  understanding  what  is  said  to  you. 
Otherwise,  the  whole  affair  is  merely  interpreted  as  evidence  of  your  confused  state  of  mind. 
This  does  you  no  good  !) 

The  third  method  requires  patience  and  a  confiding  manner.  The  patience  is  necessary 
so  that  a  strong  position  may  be  built  up  slowly,  for  haste  can  ruin  the  plan.  (Sometimes 
it  is  even  necessary  to  do  homework  during  this  period  of  preparation.)  The  reason  for  the 
confiding  manner  will  be  immediately  apparent.  This,  the  most  successful  of  all  the  methods, 
and  the  most  dangerous  in  unskilled  hands,  is  supposed  to  split  the  staff  by  very  subtle  means. 
Here  the  student  uses  the  psychological  principle  once  used  so  effectively  by  the  newspaper¬ 
man  who  accused  the  entire  city  council,  with  one  exception,  of  skullduggery  and  incom¬ 
petence.  Each  councillor  assumed  that  he  was  the  exception  and  no  libel  suit  was  ever 
brought  against  the  newspaper.  In  practice  in  schools,  this  principle  is  acted  upon  as  follows  : 
the  student  sidles  up  to  a  teacher  and  deftly  instils  the  idea  that  here  is  the  one  member  of 
the  staff  who  can  understand  her  problems. 

(Advice  to  students  meditating  Scheme  III  :  Obviously  this  plan  becomes  more  effective 
if  it  is  tried  on  several  members  of  the  staff  at  the  same  time  :  You  should  not  overwork  it, 
however,  as  the  staff  might  compare  notes.) 

(General  warning  to  all  students  attempting  Schemes  1,  II,  or  III.  If  you  have  tried 
these  methods  with  any  degree  of  success,  you  have  probably  found  them  so  engrossing  that 
you  have  had  no  time  in  which  to  do  your  work.  This  circumstance,  along  with  the  fact 
that,  if  you  have  not  been  caught  on  you  first  attempt,  you  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
intelligence,  will  undoubtedly  unite  the  entire  staff  in  deploring  your  waste  of  energy  and 
ingenuity.  Result:  UNITED  THEY  STAND  :  WHERE  DO  YOU  STAND  ?) 
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CHEMISTRY 


THIS  IS  WHERE  WE  STATED  ! 

(  by  one  of  the  girls  ) 


Ah  !  yes  my  dear  colleagues,  no  doubt  the  staff  are  delighted  at  their  perception  of 
our  abilities  !  After  many,  many  years  of  diligent  study  they  have  at  last  published  their 
results  in  the  form  of  a  veritable  thesis  on  schoobgirl  psychology.  But  do  not  be  discouraged  ; 
they  may  see  through  us,  but  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  question  -  we  also  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  through  them  ! 

One  of  their  chief  weapons  in  their  thesis  is  our  playing  of  the  staff  against  each  other. 
My  friends,  we  are  only  dutifully  following  the  example  of  our  elders  who  attempt  to  use 
one  class  against  the  other.  Have  we  not  all  heard  at  one  time  or  another,  “Girls,  your  work 
is  abominable  ;  why  last  year’s  class  was  so  much  better  than  you’’.  I  fear,  however,  they 
are  not  as  successful  as  we  in  their  tactics,  or  at  least  results  are  not  very  apparent  ;  they 
admit  it  themselves,  when  they  unwisely  bring  up  the  same  topic  the  next  week. 

1  admit,  .is  the  years  go  by  certain  favourite  expressions  of  the  staff  discourage  us.  How¬ 
ever,  we  finally  manage  to  ignore  them  and  do  our  best  to  convince  ourselves  we  are  not 
worthy  of  Verdun.  As  frequently  as  the  factors  of  x-y  are  drilled  into  our  poor  over-stuffed 
craniums  so  is  the  fact  that  we  are  immature.  May  I  add  that  we  may  be  too  immature  to 
see  through  “Les  Politiques  Russes”  (who  can?)  but  we  are  not  immature  enough  to  be 
deceived  by  the  happy  stares  on  the  faces  of  the  staff,  who  on  the  last  day  of  term  delightedly 
adjourn  to  a  staff-meeting.  Here  as  we  know  only  too  well,  they  pull  the  most  interesting 
of  us  to  pieces,  bit  by  bit.  The  poor  average  girl  is  not  even  mentioned,  alas! 

For  years  our  honoured  mistresses  have  used  us  as  guinea-pigs,  to  discover  the  best 
method  of  presenting  exams.  Not  yet  have  they  obtained  their  goal  ;  however,  we  wish 
them  luck  1  Near  the  two-thirds  mark  of  each  term,  there  is  a  great  conspiracy  in  the  staff 
room  ;  on  leaving  this  refuge  the  staff  attempt  to  erase  the  creases  from  their  brows  and 
present  us  with  innocent  expressions.  These  creases  are  the  result  of  trying  desperately  to 
think  up  exam  questions  in  which  our  “depth”  will  be  shown.  However,  we  are  not  deceived 
while  we  nervously  watch  the  pans  of  jelly  being  carried  from  the  staff  room  to  the  kitchen. 

Occasionally  after  late  hours,  and  nights  spent  in  dreaming  of  French  verbs  and  chemical 
apparatus  jumping  fences,  we  venture  a  desperate  word  of  complaint.  The  staff  retaliate 
thus,  “My  dear  girls,  I  do  not  think  you  appreciate  how  hard  it  is  to  set  exams  !”  Then 
when  finally  we  get  the  papers  back,  they  wonder  why  our  faces  look  like  newly  formed 
thunder  clouds.  As  we  receive  the  very  few,  very  well  chosen  words  flung  us,  we  console 
ourselves  with  the  fact  that  we  cannot  all  be  stars  in  every  sphere,  any  more  than  our  science 
teacher  could  attain  the  melodic,  vocal  heights  reached  by  our  music  teacher.  The  lesson 
creeps  by  and  then  an  apparently  innocent  remark  penetrates  our  consciousness,  “Oh  !  yes, 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  your  marks”.  Do  you  wonder  we  are  a  little  weak  in  the 
ensuing  drill  lesson  ? 

We  hope  the  staff  are  not  too  discouraged  if  we  occasionally  greet  their  learned  remarks 
with  a  roomful  of  blank  stares.  After  all,  by  the  time  the  thirteen  hundred  and  eightieth 
minute  of  school  comes  around  every  week,  can  we  be  blamed  if  there  just  isn’t  room  for  the 
principal  parts  of  “disco”?  And  then  they  accuse  us  if  we  occasionally  find  “John  and  Judy” 
more  interesting  than  Pliny  and  Cicero,  or  take  refuge  in  “Life  can  he  Beautiful”  after  trying 
to  figure  out  why  A's  tank  leaks  more  than  B’s. 

Ah  !  yes,  my  friends,  such  is  “life”  ;  we  love  our  staff  dearly,  but  we  are  not  in  the 
least  deceived  by  them  ! 
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One  of  the  things  we  look  forward  to  most  are  the  Lower  School  plays.  At  Christmas 
Upper  B  acted  a  few  of  Aesop’s  fables  which  they  had  written  themselves,  which  were 
amusing  and  very  well  done.  Lower  B  put  on  “The  Kind  Little  Pine  Tree’’,  while  Upper 
A  did  a  play  on  the  Nativity.  Lower  A  were  very  successful  acting  their  version  of  Cinder¬ 
ella  in  French.  Anne  Guthrie  took  the  part  of  Cinderella  while  Joselyn  Gordon  was  the 
handsome  prince. 

The  Sixth  Form  decided  to  explore  the  talent  in  the  school,  so  they  arranged  two  periods, 
when  the  Middle  and  Upper  forms  had  their  chance  to  show  their  abilities.  First  of  all 
Joan  Cumine  sang  very  well  with  Shirley  Byers  accompanying  her  at  the  piano.  Shirley 
also  played  the  violin,  Virginia  Govier  and  June  Marler  played  the  piano  and  the  Study 
Pipers,  who  won  fame  in  Ottawa,  had  a  chance  to  exhibit  their  skill.  The  next  time  this 
type  of  performance  was  put  on,  Joan  Young  played  the  piano  with  her  usual  poise  and  style. 
She  ran  through  two  very  difficult  pieces  by  Debussy.  Beverly  Mellen,  dressed  in  a  very 
pretty  peasant  costume,  gave  an  excellent  exhibition  of  tap-dancing  while  Miss  Blanchard 
accompanied  her  at  the  piano.  This  was  followed  by  a  skit  by  Jill  Crossen  and  Sally  Mc- 
Dougall.  Jill  displayed  her  usual  ability  to  portray  a  part  very  successfully  ;  the  next  ten 
minutes  came  as  rather  a  shock  to  the  school  as  no  one  realized  that  Middle  V  had  been  spend¬ 
ing  their  spare  time  at  a  barber  shop  picking  up  a  few  helpful  hints  1  There  they  were,  five 
of  them  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  displaying  their  ability  as  barbers,  with  a  victim 
in  the  chair.  The  quintet  consisted  of  Prudence  Lobley,  Jill  Crossen,  Sally  McDougall, 
Mary  Ann  Currie,  Joan  Young  at  the  piano,  and  Frances  Morris  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
Following  this  Upper  IV  put  on  a  very  amusing  play  entitled  “Homework”  ! 

Lower  V  and  several  of  Upper  IV,  for  the  past  term,  have  been  working  on  Bernard 
Shaw’s  “Androcles  and  the  Lion”  under  the  expert  direction  of  Miss  Hancox.  They  have 
acted  it  twice,  so  far  :  once  for  the  rest  of  the  school  and  once  for  the  Upper  School  “At 
Home”.  The  latter  performance,  we  have  heard,  was  even  better  than  the  first  (if  that  be 
possible).  It  will  be  a  great  treat  for  the  Old  Girls  when  it  is  put  on  at  their  annual  dinner. 

As  some  of  us  had  heard  from  hair-raising  roars  during  rehearsals,  Mary  Stavert  played 
the  roaring  lion,  and  Pat  Burns  took  the  part  of  Androcles.  They  certainly  made  a  very 
pleasing  pair.  Gay  von  Eicken  acted  the  part  of  Lavinia  with  very  convincing  ease,  and 
Lavinia’s  brother,  Ferrovius,  was  portrayed  admirably  by  Gerda  Thomas.  Joan  Cumine 
gave  an  excellent  performance  of  both  the  Centurion  and  the  Emperor. 

Miss  Seath,  as  usual,  has  been  extremely  helpful  in  designing  costumes  and  preparing 
scenery. 

We  only  wish  we  had  time  and  space  enough  to  comment  on  every  one  of  the  cast  of 
this  play.  It  is  the  most  difficult  one  that  has  been  produced  in  the  school  for  years,  and 
they  have  handled  it  very  well  indeed.  Congratulations  to  Miss  Hancox  and  her  players 
for  a  really  excellent  performance  ! 

Sally  McDougall  Mary  Ann  Currie. 
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A MDROCLES  AHD  THE  LIOH 

(By  Bernard  Shaw) 

Cast  : 


Androcles 

Pat  Burns 

The  Lion 

Mary  Stavert 

Megaera  . 

.  .  Maria  Cerny 

Centurion 

.  .  (oan  Cumine 

Captain 

.  .  Shirley  Byers 

Lavinia 

.  .  .  Gay  von  Eicken 

Lentulus 

Roman  .... 

.  .  .  Zoe  Southam 

Metellus 

Courtiers  .  .  . 

Maria  Cerny 

Ferrovius 

Gerda  Thomas 

Spintho 

.  .  .  Virginia  Govier 

Ox  Driver 

Mary  Stavert 

Call  Boy  . 

.  .  .  Zoe  Southam 

Editor  of  Gladiators  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Sandrea  Ogilvie 

Emperor 

.  .  .  Joan  Cumine 

Keeper  of  Menagerie  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Gay  Hampson 

Christians  :  Deirdre  Molson,  Sandra  Wilson,  Judy  Thomas,  Elizabeth 
Chadburn,  Sheila  White,  Nancy  Pollock,  Valerie  Trueman,  Efa  Eleward. 

Gladiators  :  Helen  Belcher,  Beverly  Morse. 


AUTUMN  FROM  A  POLAR  HILL  TOP 

From  the  top  of  Whiteface  mountain, 

On  the  summit,  high  above 
The  other  Adirondack  heights, 

One  sees  a  land  of  flaming  colour, 

Which  is  not  seen  from  down  below 
In  the  wide  valleys,  green  and  brown. 

Shadows  cross  the  hills  and  valleys. 

Like  thoughts  that  flicker  across  the  mind. 

Mountains  bathed  in  golden  sunshine 
Often  turn  mottled  with  blue  and  wine. 

Glimpses  of  long  lake-waters  glisten 
And  sparkle  so  clear  on  the  far  horizon. 

But  if  you  were  to  climb  the  tower, 

Forty  feet  above  the  summit, 

Whiteness,  windswept  all  about  you, 

Would  be  all  that  you  could  see, 

Like  a  prophecy  of  winter, 

Chilling,  like  that  tower-cloud. 

Gay  von  Eicken  -Lower  V. 
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LOYALTIES 


HUTCHISON.  ESSAY  (Second  Prize)  Upper  School 

What  is  loyalty  ?  Loyalty  is  love,  but  it  is  love  only  in  a  specific  sense,  not  in  the  broad, 
hackneyed  sense  with  which  we  have  become  accustomed  to  link  the  woid. 

Let  us  compare  loyalty  with  the  interests  of  a  baby,  whose  first  world  is  entirely  con¬ 
tained  in  himself.  Thus,  the  smallest  sphere  of  loyalty  is  self-loyalty. 

But  already  we  have  encountered  a  difficulty.  If  self-loyalty  is  self-love,  is  it  the  same 
thing  as  self-esteem  and  conceit  ?  Not  at  all,  for  self  love  goes  further  than  love  for  another. 
Love  for  another  consists  of  a  realization  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  of  a  devotion  to  the  virtues. 
Self  love  extends  beyond  a  knowledge  of  one’s  virtues  and  vices  to  a  desire  and  an  honest 
effort  to  resist  the  vices  and  to  increase  and  expand  the  virtues. 

Self-loyalty  reminds  one  that  it  is  much  less  use  to  try  to  deceive  ourselves  than  it  is 
to  try  to  deceive  others.  How  often  do  we  try  to  tell  ourselves  th.it  we  are  quite  within 
our  rights  to  do  something  that  we  know  perfectly  well  is  wrong  ?  How  often  do  we  close 
our  eyes,  or,  at  least  try  to  close  our  eyes,  to  a  fact  we  know  to  be  the  truth  ?  And  yet  if  we 
try  too  hard  to  realize  the  truth,  we  may  become  unbearably  pessimistic.  Indeed,  this 
narrowest  of  loyalties  is  the  most  subtle  and  misleading  of  all. 

Also,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  life,  our  baby  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger 
he  will  ever  encounter  —  that  of  egoism.  All  through  his  life  he  will  find  that  this  evil  takes 
many  forms  :  conceit,  dishonesty,  untruthfulness  and  others.  But  he  will  also  find  that 
each  may  be  overcome  by  some  form  of  self-scrutiny  — self-realization — self-loyalty. 

As  the  child  grows  out  of  babyhood,  his  interest  first  broadens  to  the  circle  of  his  family, 
then  to  th.it  of  his  friends.  If  he  loves  his  family  and  appreciates  his  parents  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  is  it  not  likely,  when  he  grows  older  and  graduates  to  a  broader  circle  of  society, 
that  he  will  continue  to  be  broad-minded  and  appreciative  ? 

The  difficult  factor  of  family  loyalty  is  that  of  parent-child  relationship.  The  further 
the  child’s  outside  interests  broaden,  the  more  he  is  inclined  to  rebel  against  the  authority 
of  his  parents  and  to  feel  that  his  parents  do  not  understand  him  and  are  trying  to  repress 
him.  It  is  very  hard  for  the  chdd  to  realize  that  his  parents  do  not  purposely  try  to  repress 
him  :  that  they  try  to  act  as  they  think  best  for  him,  so  that  he  may  grow  up,  mentally  and 
physically,  into  a  strong,  healthy  man.  It  is  just  as  hard  for  the  parents  to  realize  that  he  is 
growing  up,  but  it  is  family  loyalty  mutual  understanding,  —  that  will  bridge  such 
family  difficulties. 

It  is  when  a  child  begins  to  go  to  school  that  he  first  encounters  “community  spirit” 
with  a  loyalty  all  its  own.  Also,  egoism,  always  hanging  nearby  like  a  lowering  thunder¬ 
cloud,  now  expands  to  parochialism,  which  is  simply  “community-egoism”. 

While  at  school  he  takes  part  in  inter-scholastic  competitions.  He  cheers  his  own  side, 
but  he  gives  his  opponents  credit  where  credit  is  due.  His  loyalty  consists  of  a  desire  to 
make  his  school,  club  or  other  organization  the  best  possible,  and  he  knows  it  is  his  duty  to 
make  it  so.  If  it  is  loyalty  in  the  true  sense,  it  does  not  provoke  him  to  adopt. the  attitude 
that  his  school  is  better  than  all  others  just  because  it  is  his. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  his  loyalty  to  his  friends  develops  most  rapidly.  Also  at  this  time, 
parochialism  may  take  advantage  of  this  development  to  step  in  and  affect  the  formation  of 
small,  aloof,  unsocial  groups.  Having  avoided  this  tendency,  however,  friendship  leads  to 
higher  loyalties,  for  it  is  loyalty  to  one’s  fellow-men  which  is  the  bond  of  life. 

The  word  “loyalty”  usually  first  brings  to  one’s  mind  allegiance  to  one’s  country.  As 
the  boy  grows  up  to  be  a  man,  his  interests  continue  to  broaden,  and  he  begins  to  think 
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seriously  in  terms  of  as  wide  a  sphere  as  his  country.  He  begins  to  realize  that,  whether 
he  enters  politics  or  not,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  his  country  a  better  place  for  all  to  live  in. 
Now  the  incessantly  ominous  egoism  turns  to  nationalism.  Now  it  is  strongest  and  most 
dangerous.  Now  the  forces  that  combat  this  tendency  dwindle  to  very  few,  and  the  forces 
that  aggravate  it  become  very  numerous.  Differences  of  language,  race,  colour  and  religion 
are  only  a  few  of  the  barriers  which  stand  between  countries  and  increased  nationalism. 

But  now  the  mature  man  realizes  that  there  is  even  yet  a  greater  loyalty,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all.  It  is  universal  loyalty,  —  love  for  all  men.  If  he  is  a  Christian  his  religion 
provides  for  it.  He  knows  that,  before  his  God,  every  human  being  is  counted  as  equal, 
white  or  black  ;  Christian,  Jew,  Mohammedan  or  Buddhist  :  male  or  female.  He  knows 
that  his  God  requires  him  to  regard  them  as  such.  Now  he  realizes  that  all  other  loyalties  are 
only  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  this  one  —  that  this  one  balances  all  the  others.  If  any 
one  of  these  divisions  is  upset,  then  the  whole  balance  is  upset,  and  terrible  disasters  may 
ensue,  such  as  wars.  He  realizes  that  it  is  only  mutual  understanding  and  tolerance  —  loyalty 
to  one’s  fellow  men,  in  other  words  mutual  loyalty,  that  can  perfect  the  balance  through 
which  is  attained  the  ideal  relationship  among  men. 

Pat  Carson, 


A  SPRING  SONG 

I’d  like  to  sing  a  song  of  spring. 
Of  green  buds  everywhere. 

Of  singing  robins  on  the  wing. 
For  this  our  world  so  fair. 


Of  meadows  spread  with  cool  green  grass. 
Of  streamlets  trickling  on. 

Of  nodding  flowers  as  we  pass 
Beneath  the  golden  sun. 


Of  clear  blue  skies  above  the  trees, 

Of  church  bells  sweetly  ringing. 

Of  laughter  and  the  humming  bees, 

These  are  of  what  I’m  singing. 

Anne  Cadman,  Lower  IV. 


LIMERICK 

A  young  man  who  once  lived  in  Trenton, 

Got  sixty  long  years  at  San  Quentin, 

And  when  he  got  out 
He  was  short,  bald  and  stout. 

And  he  never  got  over  repentin'. 

Gay  von  Eicken,  Lower  V. 
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SPRING  FEVER 

It  is  spring  and  1  am  sick  of  a  fever.  As  the  temperature  rises  out  of  doors,  I,  within, 
become  feverish.  As  the  snow  loses  its  early  whiteness  and  becomes  ugly  and  grey,  so  does 
the  whiteness  of  my  hitherto  comparatively  blameless  life  become  smirched  ;  my  good  reso¬ 
lutions  melt  away  like  ice  in  the  sun.  It  is  spring  and  I  am  demoralised. 

Spring  fever  is  serious  ;  I  ger  it  every  year  ;  its  symptoms  are  unmistakeable.  I  feel 
a  mental  as  well  as  a  physical  weakness  ;  it  goes  to  my  head.  My  eyes  rove  strangely  and 
refuse  to  focus  on  the  book  before  me  ;  if  there  is  a  window  I  must  stare  out  of  it  ;  if  there 
is  a  door  my  feet  twitch  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  it  and  away.  My  brain  is  affected  ;  I 
think  of  the  queerest  things  :  of  becoming  a  saint  some  day  ;  impossibly  beautiful  clothes  ; 
a  trip  to  Honolulu,  or  the  moon  ;  falling  in  love  ;  writing  a  best  seller  ;  winning  an  Oscar. 
My  voice  takes  on  a  new  and  unpleasant  quality,  I  cannot  control  it.  I  have  a  wild  desire 
to  whoop,  to  yell,  to  scream,  to  tell  enormous  lies  ;  to  my  horror  I  hear  myself  recounting 
tales  that  are  neither  reasonable  nor  true.  My  friends  eye  me  askance. 

1  take  to  drink  water,  cool,  clear  water  ;  I  must  have  water.  This  thirst  attacks 
me  at  the  most  inconvenient  moments.  If  I  read  ‘beau’  in  French,  1  gibber.  If  I  hear  of  a 
lake  or  a  river  in  geography  my  parched  tongue  lolls  from  my  mouth  —  and  my  motives  are 
mistaken  !  My  fingers  twitch,  I  pinch  my  neighbour  —  and  take  the  consequences.  I  have 
a  desire  to  throw  things  ;  I  do,  and  am  myself  thrown  out. 

My  appetite  suffers  ;  I  either  hate  the  sight  of  food  or  desire  it  passionately,  so  that  my 
notes  of  excuse  for  absence  don't  make  sense.  I  take  a  sudden,  violent  dislike  to  my  best 
friend  and  feel  a  warm  affection  for  someone  totally  different. 

I  hate  the  weather  ;  if  the  sun  shines  I  yearn  for  rain  and  lots  of  it  ;  if  it  rains  I  long  for 
the  sun.  In  the  morning  I  feel  mad  and  in  the  evening  melancholy. 

All  this  leads  to  trouble.  I  am  regarded  with  chill  disfavour  ’partout’,  but  no  one 
attempts  to  diagnose  my  case.  I  am  the  victim  of  a  circumstance  over  which  I  have  no 
control.  I  have  Spring  Fever. 

Anon. 


THE  COLT 

I  was  born  only  yesterday. 

I’m  feeling  very  weak  and  very  small  ; 

Yet  I  can  stand,  and  walk  on  four  queer,  shaky  legs 
That  somehow  don’t  belong  to  me  at  all. 

In  summer  1  was  born.  I  love  the  world. 

Although  it  still  seems  rather  strange  and  cold  ; 

But  trees  are  green,  and  sweet  the  shining  grass, 

And  I'm  alive,  and  only  one  day  old. 

I’m  free,  and  hungry  —  something  strange  there  is, 

A  happy  something  makes  me  frisk  and  play. 

Then  stand  and  simply  watch  all  lovely  things,  - 
The  grass,  the  shadows,  and  the  changing  day. 

Quiet  I  lie  and  fold  my  tender  limbs  ; 

But  I  am  youth,  and  spring,  and  days-to-be  ; 

Strong  am  I,  terrible,  eager  and  wise. 

Life  stirs  my  wistful  heart  —  Life  waits  for  me. 

A.  H.  H. 
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DAMP  DELUSIONS 

The  idea  of  a  bicycle  trip  is  like  the  chicken-pox,  for  once  it  has  struck  it  can  be  neither 
avoided  nor  cured  ! 

Last  Spring  the  inevitable  disease  of  cycling  entered  our  minds.  In  April  we  had 
always  felt  like  wandering,  and  to  sublimate  the  passion,  we  started  to  plan  wildly.  After 
dreaming  of  air  plane  excursions  around  the  world  or  perhaps  a  cruise  in  a  luxury  liner,  we 
came  down  to  earth.  That  is,  we  faced  reality  in  the  form  of  a  bicycle  trip  !  We  went  on 
scheming  ;  how  many  blankets  and  supplies  would  we  need  ?  We  broached  the  idea  to  our 
respective  mothers  with  caution,  and  after  the  usual  parental  objections,  the  all-important 
“yes”  was  granted. 

The  great  day  dawned,  only  to  be  drowned  as  it  raised  its  cheery  head.  We  were  not 
daunted.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  “out  door”  girls  worrying  when  water  dripped  and 
splashed  off  their  courageous  faces  ?  We  took  the  train  to  Ste.  Agathe  and  had  lunch  in  the 
village.  From  there  we  pedalled  through  the  puddles  on  the  mud  road.  It  cleared  as  we 
reached  Ste.  Lucie  and  although  we  did  not  say  so  we  felt  it  was  about  time.  We  had  de¬ 
cided  to  spend  the  night  in  the  Doncaster  Indian  Reservation,  which  began  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  town.  It  was  now  a  beautiful  evening  and  we  were  thoroughly  enjoying  our¬ 
selves  for  the  first  time  ! 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  reservation,  we  came  upon  the  only  house  in  the  district, 
belonging  to  the  Indian  caretakers.  Mrs.  Indian  told  us  there  was  a  waterfall  a  mile  further 
on.  This  we  reached  after  much  slapping  of  mosquitoes.  Having  cooked  and  eaten  a  wel¬ 
come  dinner  we  settled  for  the  night.  We  spread  our  sleeping  bags  on  the  rocks,  and,  having 
said  a  few  appropriate  words  to  the  black  flies,  we  dozed. 

“Oh  Sleep,  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 

Beloved  from  pole  to  pole.” 

.  .  .  but  not  when  it  rains  !  We  rushed 
to  pick  up  our  scattered  clothes,  food,  blankets  and  so  on,  and  stumbled  towards  a  small  hut 
we  had  seen  near  us.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  we  continually  fell  over,  stumping  our  toes  on 
rocks.  At  last  the  refuge  loomed  near.  The  other-s  left  me,  surrounded  by  dripping  equip¬ 
ment  and  went  to  secure  remaining  knapsacks.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  was  left  standing 
in  the  shack,  but  imagination  is  a  curse  !  With  mosquitoes  practising  dive-bomber  tactics 
m  my  ear,  snake  rustlings  in  one  corner,  toads  in  another  and  mice  running  over  my  bare  feet, 
my  self-control  crumbled.  1  was  frightened. 

Having  heaped  our  chattels  in  the  corner  near  the  door,  we  lay  down  to  sleep.  Once 
more  we  were  doomed  to  be  damp.  The  rain  dripped  through  the  half  completed  roof  and 
made  puddles  in  our  sleeping  bags.  Courage  still  showing  in  our  faces,  we  sang.  We 
modified  every  song  to  bring  water  or  rain  into  it.  We  chortled,  “Crying  on  the  Outside, 
Crying  on  the  Inside,”  “April  Showers,”  and  “The  Blue  Danube.” 

Daybreak  came  at  last.  We  collected  our  sodden  belongings  and  tripped  gaily  to  the 
Indians'  house.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Indian  were  not  yet  up,  so  we  climbed  into  their  hay-loft, 
above  a  one-stall,  makeshift  barn.  The  loft  contained  wire,  boards  and  an  overpowering 
smell  of  manure.  The  horse  below  us  moved  and  stamped  while  we  tried  to  sleep  in  the  hot 
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close  atmosphere.  Around  eight  o’clock  we  awoke.  I  do  not  know  whether  ammonia 
fumes  can  drug  humans,  but  we  were  heavy-headed  and  depressed  beyond  words.  Mrs. 
Indian  appeared  at  her  door  and  suggested  we  dry  our  clothes  over  her  fire.  We  dragged 
every  muddy  blanket,  shirt  and  sleeping  bag  into  her  one-roomed  “house,”  and  hung  them 
around  the  stove.  She  offered  us  some  sherry  ;  we  were  fascinated  by  the  idea,  and  thinking 
we  would  hurt  her  if  we  refused,  we  gulped  down  the  most  awful  wine.  We  became  more 
depressed,  not  helped  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Indian  was  sitting  in  one  corner  watching  our  every 
move  without  saying  one  word.  We  felt  desperately  sorry  for  the  woman  ;  she  told  us  she 
had  been  there  for  four  years,  without  a  radio,  book  or  any  outside  communication,  except 
when  supplies  came. 

Lunch  time  came  and  Mrs.  Indian  stirred  herself.  She  had  been  talking  to  us  pretty 
steadily  since  we  had  entered  the  house,  and  as  the  hours  went  we  felt  more  and  more  like 
committing  suicide  ;  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  little,  grey  shack  was  more  than  grim- 
She  made  the  bed  and  fastidiously  brushed  the  bottom  sheet  with  a  stiff  brush.  We  thought 
Mr.  Indian  must  have  got  into  bed  with  dirty  feet  ! 

By  the  afternoon  the  weather  had  cleared,  and  our  equipment  was  dry.  That  evening 
we  pedalled  to  Notre-Dame  de  la  Mercie,  and  stopped  at  the  post  office  to  inquire  where 
we  could  get  milk.  “Le  Bureau  de  Poste”  was  in  the  “cure’s”  house,  and  we  marched  in 
with  shorts,  grimy  faces  and  very  dirty  blouses.  The  woman  at  the  wicket  looked  askance 
at  us  ;  she  muttered  “que  c'etait  defendu  de  porter  les  shorts  dans  le  village.”  Next  she 
looked  at  our  vast  expanse  of  legs  and  simply  said,  “les  garcons  de  la  ville  !”  with  one  appro¬ 
priately  lifted  eyebrow. 

We  were  indignant  but  we  had  to  leave  and  started  bicycling  on  the  way  to  St.  Donat. 
It  was  late  evening  now  and  we  were  worrying  about  the  night,  especially  as  the  sky  looked 
overcast.  Finally  we  stopped  at  a  farm  house.  Monsieur  was  shoeing  Dobbin  in  the  yard 
and  Madame  sat  in  the  doorway  knitting.  We  asked  for  a  bed  in  their  hay-loft,  but  they 
insisted  that  we  sleep  in  the  house.  They  were  a  sweet  old  pair  and  gave  us  the  horse-hair 
sofa  to  sleep  on,  in  the  best  front  parlour.  We  were  completely  charmed  by  the  couple. 
Monsieur  Saint- Amour  had  two  teeth  in  his  head,  (both  of  which  were  in  the  front)  but  this 
did  not  detract  from  his  friendly  expression.  He  talked  incessantly  in  the  most  amazing  French 
and  made  us  tell  him  all  about  our  trip  and  where  we  had  come  from.  Madame  sat  in  a 
corner  carding  wool.  She  was  kind  to  us,  but  it  was  evident  that  she  disapproved  of  three 
young  girls  travelling  alone  on  bicycles.  I  noticed  her  cream  bowl  on  the  shelf  ;  it  was 
Porte  Neuf  china,  really  a  collector’s  piece.  I  almost  offered  to  buy  it  from  her,  but  there 
are  too  few  French  Canadians  left  with  their  old  furniture  and  china.  I  did  not  ask  her  for  it. 

We  left  early  the  next  morning  and  spent  the  night  in  a  hay-loft  outside  St.  Donat. 
The  rest  of  the  trip  was  uneventful,  that  is  not  counting  three  flat  tires  and  losing  our  way 
twice. 

In  two  days  we  were  home.  Everyone,  of  course,  wanted  to  know  what  had  happened, 
and  if  we  had  had  a  good  time.  “A  good  time,”  we  murmured  in  annoyed  tones  of  voice, 
“Did  you  expect  us  to  have  a  horrible  time?” 


Jane  Ramsay — Sixth  Form. 
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MUSIC 

This  year  Miss  Blanchard  in  desperation  divided  the  Upper  School  singing  class.  The 
experiment  has  been  quite  successful  for  try  as  we  may,  two  forms  can't  make  nearly  as  much 
uproar  as  four. 

We  have  mastered  some  lovely  but  quite  difficult  songs  during  the  year,  such  as  “We’re 
Called  Gondolieri"  from  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta  “The  Gondoliers”  :  “Lift  Thine 
Eyes”  from  Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah”  :  “Thou  art  like  unto  a  Flower”  by  Schumann  : 
and  a  new  song,  “Neptune’s  Empire”  by  Parry.  At  the  Christmas  concert  we  sang  “Lo,  How 
a  Rose  e're  Blooming”  unaccompanied. 

The  third-part  singers  have  been  in  glory  this  year  due  to  the  number  of  three-part 
songs  we  have  learnt.  We  drone  away  quite  happily  down  in  our  boots  and  frequently  feel 
sorry  for  the  firsts  who  have  to  work  fairly  hard  at  times. 


PIPERS' 

Left  to  right  Gay  von  Eicken,  Kathryn  Mason,  Pamela  Smart,  Cerda 
Thomas,  Prudence  Lobley. 


On  the  morning  of  March  15th,  Miss  Blanchard  with  three  pale,  bedraggled  looking 
pipers  could  be  seen  boarding  the  Ottawa  bound  train.  These  pipers  had  all  had  flu  and  were 
not  in  the  best  of  health.  Having  arrived  at  Ottawa  we  met  the  remaining  two  pipers  and 
set  off  for  the  Glebe  Auditorium  where  the  festival  was  to  be  held.  We  were  to  play  in 
the  Small  Ensemble  Class  and  besides  ourselves,  there  were  four  other  entries  which  included 
trumpet  and  clarinet  quartets.  Only  a  few  in  the  audience  had  ever  heard  of  the  “Study 
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Pipers”.  Among  those  who  had  were  two  “Old  Girls”,  Sheila  Mercer  and  Audrey  Bovey. 
Many  thought  that  they  were  going  to  hear  bagpipes.  The  adjudicator,  Mr.  J.  Peebles 
Conn,  compared  us  to  “The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin”.  Our  selections  included  two  pieces 
for  treble  pipes,  “Le  Petit  Bossu”  and  “Gathering  Peascods”  ;  a  trio  by  Couperin  called 
“The  Reapers”  and  a  difficult  quartet  for  treble,  alto,  tenor  and  bass  pipes,  called  “Butter’d 
Pease”.  Prudie  played  valiantly  on  her  bass  pipe.  Mr.  Conn  congratulated  us  on  our 
intonation  and  gave  us  first  place  with  85  marks.  We  had  achieved  something  that  we 
hadn't  anticipated. 

Last  year  we  played  the  offertory  music  at  the  Church  Service  and  this  year  we  hope 
to  do  the  same.  We  also  played  in  the  Christmas  Carol  Concert  and  gave  a  programme  at  a 
church  social  arranged  by  Miss  Wallace.  This  year  has  certainly  been  a  most  successful 
one.  We  have  mastered  trios  and  quartets  apart  from  our  Ottawa  and  church  programmes. 
This  and  our  85  marks  should  help  to  inspire  the  two  remaining  advanced  pipers  together 
with  the  up-and-coming  younger  pipers  to  make  next  year  even  more  successful. 

In  the  music  appreciation  class  we  began  the  year  by  studying  Bach,  Handel  and  Mozart- 
During  the  series  of  concerts  given  by  the  McGill  String  Quartet,  the  whole  Upper  School 
was  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  hear  several  of  their  rehearsals.  At  the  concerts  all 
twelve  of  the  Handel  Concerti  Grossi  and  two  Bach  suites  were  performed.  At  one  concert 
Miss  Lois  Wahn,  oboist,  was  the  guest  artist.  She  gave  a  wonderful  performance  of  Mozart’s 
Oboe  Quartet  and  two  pieces  for  the  English  horn,  one  composed  by  Mr.  Brott,  the  leader 
of  the  quartet. 

Every  Thursday,  after  lunch  at  school,  we  troop  down  to  the  hall,  and,  after  a  fierce 
battle  about  places  on  the  mat  nearest  the  radiator,  we  settle  down  to  listen  to  Bach,  Handel, 
Mozart  and  others  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  modern  composers  such  as  Sibelius  and  Richard 
Strauss.  Lately  we  have  been  concentrating  on  the  history  of  music. 

Music  certainly  hath  charms.  Having  been  nearly  lulled  to  sleep  by  soothing  music, 
we  arise  sleepily  and  after  another  battle,  a  half-hearted  one  this  time  about  who  should  put 
the  mat  away,  we  wend  our  way  slowly  upstairs  with  the  strains  of  Mozart’s  “Erne  Kleine 
Nachtmusik”  still  ringing  in  our  ears. 

On  behalf  of  the  school,  we  would  like  to  express  our  thanks  to  Miss  Blanchard  for 
making  this  year  such  an  enjoyable  and  successful  one. 


Pat  Carson — Kathryn  Mason. 


ETAOIH  SHRLDU,  Etc: 

Etaoin,  shrldu”  is  not  a  mysterious  code-key,  and  has  no  deep,  dark,  secret  meaning; 
In  fact,  it  has  no  meaning  at  all.  It  is  merely  the  commonest  of  the  hazards  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  printer  must  face  during  his  life-time. 

This  is  how  “etaoin,  shrldu”  comes  into  being.  Since  the  complicated  device,  the 
linotype  or  type-setting  machine,  sets  a  whole  line  of  type  at  a  time,  when  a  mistake  is  made 
the  offending  letter  or  word  cannot  be  discarded  alone,  but  the  whole  line  must  be  filled  out, 
then  discarded.  Because  “etaoin,  shrldu”  is  the  easiest  and  quickest  combination  of  letters 
to  set,  the  compositor  uses  it  to  fill  out  the  line  with  the  mistake  in  it,  then  he  discards  the 
whole  line.  If  the  line  is  not  discarded  through,  it  goes  on  to  further  steps  in  printing  just 
as  it  is.  Here  are  two  instances  where  “etaoin,  shrldu”  rudely  invaded  the  scene  after  a 
poignant  piece  of  description. 

“My  darlin”  he  said  “etaoin,  shrldu,  etaoin,  shrldu.” 

“Where  of  where  is  my  baby,  etaoin  shrldu?” 
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In  each  of  these  a  mistake  was  made  and  the  line  was  filled  out  to  be  discarded.  The 
compositor  forgot  to  do  this,  however,  and  “etaoin,  shrldu”  went  to  press. 

The  linotype  can  make  mistakes  on  its  own,  too,  without  the  help  of  the  compositor. 
By  transposing  a  letter  it  may  give  results  like  these  : 

"The  stillness  of  a  dead  clam  at  sea." 

"The  picture  was  posed  by  his  two-headed  son.”  (tow-headed). 

“Your  Red  Cross  Muts  Carry  On." 

It  can  also  substitute  a  letter  : 

"The  vast  concourse  rent  the  air  with  their  snouts”. 

“Forced  to  boil  of  an  army  plane  in  which  she  had  witch  hiked  a  ride,  a  W.A.C.  lieute¬ 
nant  . ". 

“Working  mouse-keeper  required  by  young,  unmarried  clergyman." 

Or  by  dropping  a  letter  : 

“When  he  returned,  his  friends  were  surprised  that  he  was  unhanged." 

“You  have  never  tasted  anything  like  our  mice-pie." 

Or  it  can  misplace  a  space  : 

“And  them  asses  (the  masses)  believed  him." 

However  the  following  double  mistake  can  hardly  be  blamed  on  the  machine  : 

“The  bride  collapsed  because  the  girdle  slipped  and  fell.” 

Headings  and  captions  can  be  mixed  up  with  drastic  results.  The  heading  for  a  New 
York  shipping  list  was  misplaced  and  put  over  the  obituary  column.  It  said  “Passed  Through 
Hell  Gate  Yesterday."  The  caption  for  a  picture  of  a  dilapidated  icehouse  which  had  been 
burned  was  unfortunately  changed  for  that  under  a  picture  of  the  mayor's  deceased  wife, 
announcing  “Old  Eyesore  Gone  At  Last.” 

Many  mistakes  can  be  traced  back  to  the  original  writers  of  stories,  headings  and  cap¬ 
tions,  such  as  these  : 

“Florida  peninsula  is  battened  down  to-day  in  preparation  for  a  100  to  160  mile-an-hour 
hurricane  approaching  slowly  from  Cuba." 

“The  child  is  the  image  of  his  father  but  behaves  beautifully.” 

“Blackout  restrictions  on  all  passengers  carrying  aircraft  plying  between  Eire  and  Britain 
have  been  removed.” 

A  picture  caption  says  : 

“The  autogyro  ready  for  a  take-off.  It  will  rise  horizontally  1000  feet.”  (Wonderful 
things  these  autogyros,  why  it  might  even  rise  downwards.) 

An  advertisement  announces  : 

“Lady  chef  requires  post,  will  go  on  hot  plate,  reference.” 

“Christmas  Sale  of  Methodist  Women  to  be  held  Tuesday." 

“Prindiville  takes  stand  in  union  suit." 

Dictating  to  printers,  particularly  over  the  telephone,  often  proves  to  be  fatal.  A  man 
who  ordered  a  ribbon  for  a  funeral  wreath  printed  with  “Rest  In  Peace.”  on  both  sides  got 
just  what  he  asked  for  —  a  ribbon  that  said  “Rest  In  Peace  on  Both  Sides.” 

But  let  us  not  be  too  hard  on  the  poor,  harassed  printer,  for  after  all,  in  the  immortal 
worms  of  the  barn,  “It  is  human  to  erp  etaoin,  shrldu.” 


Anonymous. 
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GIRLS  AT  PLAY 


CHRISTMAS  AFTERHOOH 


Finally  Christmas  Afternoon  came,  it  was  always  an  anticlimax  after  the  excitement 
of  opening  presents  which  had  been  hidden  under  the  Tree  ;  and  I  knew  that  a  hoard  of 
well-meaning  but  rather  overwhelming  relatives  would  be  calling  soon.  The  first  to  arrive 
were  two  Aunts  who  only  came  to  see  us  once  a  year,  therefore  the  first  thing  they  said  was  : 
“Why,  my  dear,  how  you  have  grown  !”  They  then  preceded  to  inform  me  that  I  had  my 
Father’s  eyes,  my  Mother's  nose,  my  Great-Grandmother’s  hair  and  my  Uncle’s  ears  !  I 
began  to  wonder  if  any  feature  belonged  to  me  alone,  when  the  door-bell  rang  again.  This 
time  in  walked  two  very  tall  relatives  of  whom  I  was  very  much  in  awe,  most  probably 
because  of  their  height  ;  to  me  theirs  heads  seemed  to  touch  the  ceiling.  They  asked  how 
1  liked  school  and  had  Santa  Claus  been  kind  to  me  ;  I  ignored  the  first  question  and  answered 
the  second  in  the  affirmative. 

By  this  time  several  more  relations  had  turned  up  and  1  heard  one  cousin  saying  to  my 
Father  :  “Actually  in  Europe  the  fast  trains  travel  much  faster  than  the  slow  trains  and 
a-a-a-ctually  that  means  you  could  go  faster.”  Then  to  my  horror  I  saw  an  unpopular  distant 
cousin  approaching,  at  this  point  he  was  not  as  distant  as  I  would  have  liked  !  I  remembered 
th.it  he  liked  Worcestershire  sauce  on  everything  from  eggs  at  breakfast  to  steak  at  dinner 
as  well  as  mustard  on  mutton.  He  only  asked  if  I  had  a  tummy-ache  and  when  I  said  “No” 
he  looked  surprised  and,  I  think,  a  little  disappointed,  for  he  loved  to  say,  “I  told  you  so”. 

Then  luckily  it  was  time  for  tea,  so  I  began  to  pass  things.  Some  said,  no,  they  really 
couldn’t,  but  did  any-way  ;  others  ]ust  ignored  the  plates  and  continued  to  talk,  so  finally 
I  gave  that  up  and  went  away.  However  I  had  not  gone  far  when  a  fairly  young  cousin 
accosted  me  ;  she  had  helped-along  blonde  hair  and  was  the  one  who  was  sewn  into  her 
evening  dresses  because  she  thought  it  made  her  look  slim.  She  could  not  have  sneered  even 
if  she  had  wanted  to  !  While  she  was  talking  to  me  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  aged  Aunts 
was  acting  most  strangely,  then  I  saw  the  reason  for  it,  upon  looking  down  we  saw  a  sea  of 
purple  silk  around  her  ankles.  She  hobbled  in  the  most  dignified  Chinese  manner  into  the 
adjoining  room,  stepped  out  of  her  best  bloomers  and  hid  them  away.  Then  she  came  back 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Then  along  came  my  favourite  Godfather  who  was  a  bishop  ;  he  always  had  a  surprise 
for  me.  This  time  quite  solemnly  he  dug  into  his  pocket  and  produced  a  pair  of  very  large 
false  ears  which,  when  he  put  them  on,  flapped  in  the  most  convincing  manner;  after  those 
came  an  enormous  red  nose.  This,  he  told  me,  was  his  “Christmas  face”  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  1  thought  that  no  bishop  was  fully  dressed  unless  he  wore  flapping  ears.  Then 
he  said  that  when  the  King  and  Queen  came  the  following  year,  he  would  have  to  go  to  meet 
them  so  would  I  teach  him  how  to  curtsey.  After  I  promised  to  do  so  he  asked  whether  he 
should  call  Her  Majesty,  “Elisabeth",  “Liz”,  or  just  “Queen”,  I  was  uncertain  about  that 
but  thought  “Queen”  or  “Queeme”  would  be  perfect  since  I  had  a  pony  called  “Queenie”. 

During  this  conversation  one  of  the  cousins  had  finally  been  persuaded  to  perform  her 
famous  scarf  dance,  every-one  crowded  into  one  end  of  the  room  to  make  enough  floor-space 
for  her.  She  went  into  the  hall  and  suddenly  came  leaping  in  minus  shoes,  and  waving  a 
very  flimsy  scarf  over  her  head.  LJnfortunately  I  could  not  stifle  my  laughter,  so  I  was 
quickly  sent  off  to  bed  ! 

Anonymous. 
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CRAMMING 


It  is  now  nine  thirty  on  a  Wednesday  night  and  I  have  been  studying  hard  all  evening. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  any  member  of  Middle  V  that  our  Biology  exam  is  tomorrow  as  our 
evidence  is  complete.  In  the  first  place,  Miss  Hancox  has  been  seen  carrying  a  very  suspicious 
looking  book  ;  and  secondly  early  Tuesday  morning  Miss  Wallace  entered  the  Middle  V 
classroom  and  conferred  in  a  very  mysterious  manner  with  Miss  Marshall.  The  evidence 
is  authentic  and  the  result  is  inevitable.  The  exam  is  tomorrow. 

Studying  so  scrupulously  and  concentrating  so  diligently  is  hard  on  one's  nerves,  as 
all  the  hard  working  Middle  Fifths  know.  (I  shall  skip  page  two,  as  what  future  is  there 
in  even  glancing  at  a  page  which  one  has  already  read  once  ?)  On  page  four  the  book  states 
that  :  “on  either  side  of  the  oesophagus  are  calciferous  glands."  It  is  infallible  that  the  oeso¬ 
phagus  has  to  do  with  food,  as  I  observe  a  note  to  that  effect  scrawled  in  the  margin.  That 
reminds  me  that  there  is  a  piece  of  chocolate  cake  in  the  kitchen,  left  over  from  supper,  which 
without  doubt  had  best  be  eaten  as  the  cake  was  made  yesterday.  I  shall  then  take  the  radio's 
up-to-the-minute  advice  that  “procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time”,  and  go  to  the  kitchen 
immediately.  After  all,  biology  can  wait  for  a  few  minutes. 

It  can’t  be  true.  The  clock  must  be  wrong  ;  but  it  is  now  ten  forty-five.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  I  simply  have  to  go  to  bed  early  to-night  as  the  hockey  game  is  tomorrow  night. 
I  can’t  write  an  exam  tomorrow.  Of  course  I  could  always  poison  myself,  but  I  don’t  know 
the  difference  between  castor  oil  and  red  ink  ;  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  lumping 
out  the  window  and  breaking  my  leg,  but  the  pavement  is  much  too  hard.  The  facts  are 
horrifying,  I  shall  have  to  go  to  school  tomorrow.  Oh  well  !  At  least  I  can  write  the  exami¬ 
nation  with  a  clear  conscience,  knowing  that  I  have  studied  hard  all  night. 


Mary  Anne  Currie. 


ALL  THE  SCHOOL'S  A  STAGE 


(With  profound  apologies  to  William  Shakespeare) 

All  the  school's  stage. 

And  all  the  staff  and  pupils  merely  players. 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 

And  one  girl  in  her  time  plays  many  parts, 

Her  acts  being  seven  ages.  At  first  the  Junior, 

Squirming  and  squeaking  in  the  Lower  School  chair. 

And  then  the  eager  Third,  with  her  satchel 
Which  she  sets  as  booby-trap  for  older  girls, 

Unwittingly  (perhaps).  And  then  the  Fourth, 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad. 

Crush-smitten  and  forlorn.  Then  the  Lower  Fifth 
Full  of  strange  words,  now  in  the  Tipper  School, 

Zealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  action. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  at  Miss  Harvey's  door.  And  then  the  Middle  Fifth 
In  fair  round  profile  with  good  nylon  twined. 

With  eyes  so  sweet  and  hair  of  glamorous  cut, 

Full  of  witty  words  and  screwy  instances  ; 

And  so  she  plays  her  part.  The  Sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  haggard  Upper  Fifth, 

With  Marie  Bruce  on  desk  and  pen  in  hand. 

Her  youthful  brain,  well  worn,  a  world  too  stuffed 
To  pass  exams  ;  and  her  brave,  mighty  voice, 

Turning  again  toward  timid  squeak,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  her  sound.  Last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Is  in  the  Sixth,  and  mere  senility. 

Sans  faith,  sans  hope,  sans  dignity,  sans  everything. 

Pat  Carson  -Sixth  Form. 
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EXCERPTS  TAKER  FROM  A  EETTER  WRITTEN  B7 
PARRIE  BARR  FROM  GERMANY 


Dear  Class, 

As  you  see,  here  I  am  in  Germany.  It  seems  very  queer  even  to  me.  We  only  heard 
we  were  going  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  whirl  of  packing, 
tidying,  travelling  and  unpacking  and  here  we  are  in  a  flat  in  one  of  the  most  select  streets 
of  Hamburg . 

The  day  before  we  reached  Hamburg  (they  sailed  by  ship  from  Tilbury),  the  ship  was 
scarcely  moving  but  not  because  we  were  near  port.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  expanse 
of  cold,  white  ice  which  stretched  away  to  the  horizon  on  all  sides.  As  we  approached 
Cuxhaven  the  sea  was  full  of  chunks  of  broken  ice,  all  crushing  up  together.  When  we 
thrust  through  them  they  ground  and  jarred  each  other  in  an  awful,  cold  wave  bumping  the 
sides  of  the  ship.  Our  first  sight  of  Germany  was  a  long,  white,  low  hill  miles  away  across 
the  white  sea  under  a  freezing,  grey  sky  not  so  nice,  as  you  can  imagine. 

We  had  literally  to  force  our  way  into  the  harbour,  and  right  up  to  the  quay.  Cuxhaven 
was  quite  big,  and  except  for  the  iced  sea  and  more  than  usual  amount  of  towers  and  spires 
among  the  buildings  it  looked  like  any  familiar  port.  There  were  hundreds  of  little  ships 
which  had  been  frozen  in  for  three  months.  Th*  y  kept  making  little  runs  —  like  cars 
charging  the  ice,  going  a  short  way,  stopping,  backing,  charging  again.  It  was  interesting 
to  watch.  I  saw  three  at  it  and  none  of  them  got  nearly  out.  Also  if  they  didn't  back  again 
very  quickly  they  found  their  progress  stickled  up  both  forwards  and  backwards. 

The  port  officials  and  many  Germans  met  the  boat,  all  dressed  glumly  in  black.  Cux- 
haven  was  all  black  too  and  you  could  nearly  see  everything  shiver.  The  disembarking  was 
easily  managed,  what  with  German  porters  and  the  guiding  soldiers. 

We  were  so  late  that  only  those  going  to  Hamburg  and  Cuxhaven  could  continue  to 
their  destinations  the  same  day.  We  were  all  conducted  to  a  lunch  hall  where  the  food  was 
good  and  much  to  my  surprise,  plentiful. 

I  noticed  that  the  countryside  was  covered  with  snow.  There  were  occasionally  little 
clumps  of  firs,  houses  and  barns.  In  fact  it  looked  very  much  as  if  we  were  on  our  way  up 
north,  except  for  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  houses.  They  were  red  brick  with  low,  small 
windows  and  a  pattern,  a  sort  of  latticework,  of  light  oat-meal  coloured  beams  on  each  end. 
When  we  got  into  a  town  we  saw  quite  a  bit  of  bomb  damage.  We  saw  several  children 
looking  for  coal  along  the  railway  line. 

As  we  drove  through  Hamburg  Mummy  kept  remarking  on  its  likeness  to  Montreal. 
The  houses  are  the  same,  and  the  streets  and  snowdrifts,  and  the  trees  lining  the  way,  and 
the  children  sliding  in  .ill  the  parks.  The  Germans  look  different  of  course  ;  they  are  rather 
pale  and  wear  an  awful  lot  of  black  and  look  pretty  miserable.  Most  of  the  men  actually 
wear  those  black  caps  that  Dutch  dolls  have.  The  girls  often  have  thick,  white  or  coloured 
knee-socks.  I  don't  know  why  but  they  all  look  extremely  young,  even  those  who  are 
50ish. 


A  TRIP  TO  IRDIA 

She  was  middle  aged  or  older,  and  plump,  and  her  green  tailored  suit  was  a  size  too  small 
for  her.  Sable  furs  were  securely  wrapped  round  her  neck,  and  her  large  green  felt  hat 
was  on  a  dangerous  angle.  She  walked  into  the  travel  agency  and  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
man  behind  the  big  brown  desk  for  several  moments  before  speaking.  He  was  busily  filing 
his  nails,  and  the  sound  irritated  her  so  much  that  she  finally  burst  out  with  a  loud  roar, 
indicating  the  filing,  and  her  apparently  unnoticed  presence. 
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“and  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?”  asked  the  young  agent,  who  had  obviously  learned  the 
first  page  of  his  booklet  on  “How  to  be  a  successful  travel  agent”  very  thoroughly.  The  woman 
asked  if  she  might  see  some  travel  books  on  India.  Her  mumbled  response  was  incoherent, 
when  the  smiling  agent  asked  her  if  she  was  thinking  of  going  to  that  ‘lovely’  place  for  a  bit 
of  tiger-hunting  this  summer. 

He  went  through  his  repertoire  of  various  popular  places  to  stay  in  India’s  cities,  as  she 
listened  with  interest,  asking  questions  periodically,  and  thumbing  through  the  travel  books. 
After  an  hour  of  pleasant  but  rather  ‘hot’  work  on  India,  the  client  inquired  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  her  to  get  hold  of  any  more  little  booklets.  The  poor  man  loosened  his  tie  just 
slightly,  and  counted  ten  thinking  about  the  interest  on  a  trip  to  India. 

The  store-room  was  crowded  with  old  travel-magazines,  and  he  diligently  carted  a 
load  up-stairs.  As  the  hour  of  closing  neared,  he  asked  her  when  she  was  thinking  of  leaving 
Canada,  and  by  what  means  of  transportation,  —  but  these  questions  were  obviously  not 
heard.  A  shriek  of  joy  came  from  the  woman  in  green,  and  she  plucked  the  sleeve  of  the 
agent,  as  he  leaned  over  the  desk  to  see  the  picture  that  had  so  disturbed  her.  “Ah,  here  it 
is,  just  what  I’ve  been  looking  for,  —  a  picture  of  dear  Uncle  Clarence  with  the  cobra  wound 
around  his  arm  !” 


She  left  five  cents  for  the  magazine,  and  hurriedly  departed,  leaving  a  broken  man, 
collapsed  over  the  large  brown  desk. 


Sally  McDougall. 


SIXTH  FORM  REMINISCENCES 

The  Sixth  Form,  leaving  the  School,  will  always  remember  the  individualities  of  the 
members  of  the  Staff.  We  will  always  particularly  appreciate  thei  patience  and  their  tole, 
ranee  of  our  undoubtly  maddening  peculiarities,  but  there  are  also  certain  idiosyncracies  of 
expression  which  we  will  never  forget.  We  record  them  as  follows  ... 

Miss  Hancox  -  -  “Girls,  did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the  time  my  cat.  Marigold 

Miss  Harvey  “Don't  you  think  so,  girls  ?  Yes,  I  thought  you  would.” 

Miss  Vowles  —  “Now,  shall  we  start  all  over  again  ?” 

Miss  Marshall  —  “Girls,  don’t  you  think  it’s  a  little  stuffy  in  here?”  (mean  average 
temperature  O0). 

Miss  Arthur  —  “Encyclopaedia  Arthuricanica.” 

Madame  —  “Girls,  you’re  so  immature.” 

Miss  Moore  —  “Do  I  have  to  stand  here  all  day  ?” 

Miss  Wallace  -  (with  a  blush)  “Really,  girls  !” 

We  were  all  delighted  to  hear  that  Miss  Arthur  is  receiving  her  MA  degree  (magna 
cum  laude)  this  month.  We  congratulate  her  most  warmly.  She  has  become  very  popular 
with  everyone  in  the  School,  making  her  history  lessons  very  interesting  and  enjoyable  indeed, 
with  her  wonderful  sense  of  humour  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  our  problems.  In 
her  classes  we  absorb  History  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  she  gives  life  and  colour  to  this  all- 
important  subject,  instead  of  leaving  it  a  dull,  monotonous  list  of  facts  and  dates.  She 
stands  as  an  example  to  us,  to  inspire  us  to  strive  for  such  achievements  ourselves. 
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THE  THIRD  FORMS 


THANKFULNESS 

I  thank  Thee  Lord,  O  I  thank  Thee, 

For  the  world  so  green  and  gay, 

For  the  birds  which  fly  around  me. 

And  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  May. 

1  thank  Thee  Lord,  O  I  thank  Thee, 

For  the  grass  beneath  my  feet  ; 

And  the  trees  that  tower  above  me 
And  the  sun  that  gives  me  heat. 

1  thank  Thee  Lord,  O  I  thank  Thee, 

For  the  stars  and  the  moon  by  night, 

And  the  ocean  and  lakes  and  blue  sea, 

And  the  mountains  such  a  glorious  sight. 

Cynthia  Molson,  Age  10 — Upper  Third. 


WAITING 


I  hurried  down  the  summit  steps, 
And  ran  across  the  street. 

"I  can’t  be  late  for  school  to-day, 
A  street  car  I  must  beat.” 

There  wasn’t  one  in  sight  at  all. 
And  so  I  slowed  my  run, 

"I  hope  1  do  not  wait  too  long  ; 

I  wish  I  could  see  one”. 


I  stood  and  watched  for  one  to  come. 
I’m  sure  I  waited  years, 

Because  the  minutes  just  flew  by, 
And  I  got  lost  in  fears. 

At  last  I  spied  one  coming  near, 

I  really  was  so  glad. 

But  if  another  day  I  wait, 

I  will  be  awfully  mad. 

Margaret  Ogilvie—  Upper  Third. 


WHAT 

I  heard  the  bag-pipes’  music 
Coming  down  the  street. 

And  the  merry  rhythmic  noise 
Beating  from  their  feet, 

I  ran  to  the  window 
And  pulled  up  the  shade, 

For  I  wanted  to  see 
The  big  Scots’  parade. 


I  HEARD 

Their  kilts  were  of  plaid, 

And  their  shoes  were  of  leather 
And  they  all  marched  along  very 

close  together. 

The  crowds  were  all  cheering 
The  wonderful  sight, 

While  the  music  was  fading  away  in 

the  night. 


I  went  from  the  window 
But  still  in  my  mind 

I  could  hear  those  pipes  so  mellow  and  fine. 

Judy  Lennon,  Age  11-  Lower  Third . 
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BILLY  AMD  THE  ROBDi 


“Tweet-tweet”. 

A  little  boy  stopped  playing  with  his  playmate  to  listen  to  the  robin  sing.  “Spring  is 
here  !  Spring  is  here  !”  the  robin  seemed  to  say.  Then  with  a  flutter  of  his  wings,  the  robin 
flew  away,  over  barren  meadows,  over  mossy  rocks,  over  ploughed  ground,  over  silvery  lakes 
and  disappeared. 


“Who  was  that  ?”  the  foal  asked  his  mother. 

“That  was  the  robin”,  she  said. 

“What  did  he  say,  mother  ?” 

“He  said  that  Spring  was  here” 

“Is  Spring  here,  mother  ?  Did  robin  tell  the  truth  ?” 

“Yes,  Spring  is  here,  Billy.  Now  please  go  and  play  with  Diamond.  I  want  to  get 
some  rest”.  So  Billy  went  to  play  with  Diamond.  They  pretended  they  were  big  stallions, 
and  were  having  a  fight.  Billy  gave  Diamond  a  nip  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  death  bite, 
but  Diamond  did  not  die. 

“You're  supposed  to  act  dead”,  said  Billy. 

“That’s  not  fair  !  then  you  win  and  you  take  my  mares  !” 

“That’s  the  game” 

“Why  don’t  I  win  ?” 

“That  wouldn’t  be  fair” 

So  both  the  foals  started  a  real  fight.  Not  a  life-or-death  fight  of  course  and  not  a  ‘I’ll 
nip-you-and-you-pretend-you’re  dead  fight.  ’  They  rolled  over  and  over,  kicking  and  nipping 
each  other,  but  just  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  robin’s  voice  was  heard  calling  :  “Spring  is  here. 
Spring  is  here,  tweet-tweet  !”  Billy  stopped  fighting  and  watched  the  robin  alight  on  a 
bush  in  front  of  him. 

“How  do-you-do,  sit  ?”  said  Billy  politely.  You  have  a  very  pretty  breast”. 

“Ah,  thank  you,  my  young  friend”,  said  the  robin  smiling,  and  then  to  Billy’s  mother, 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Mare,  I  give  you  humbly  my  most  gracious  compliments  on  your  well- 
brought-up  son.” 

“Thank  you”,  said  Billy’s  mother. 

“Well”,  said  the  robin,  “I  must  be  going  to  my  mate.  You  will  be  seeing  me”. 

“Good-bye,  sir”,  said  Billy. 

“Good-bye”.  The  robin  flew  away  out  of  sight  singing,  “Tweet,  tweet  1  Spring  is 
here”. 

Grace  Richardson — Upper  Third. 
THE  BROOK 

Through  many  a  shallow  spot  With  many  a  shady  bend 

The  brook  doth  run  The  brook  doth  run, 

To  be  forgotten  not.  Unto  the  end. 

The  brook  will  run  for  ever  more 
Through  shallow  parts  and  deep, 

With  only  stars  for  a  guardian, 

With  only  stars  that  sleep. 

Ann  Powell — Upper  Third. 
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T  HINGS  I  DON'T  WANT  TO  FORGET 


Though  I  was  born  in  1935,  I  cannot  remember  much  that  happened  before  the  war. 
Our  home  was  in  Southampton,  which  is  a  very  interesting  pi, ice.  It  is  a  big  port  where 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary  come  in,  and  lots  of  other  ships  as  well.  The  New 
Forest  is  quite  near  and  we  used  to  have  picnics  there  among  the  beautiful  big  trees.  I 
shall  always  remember  some  of  the  places  there,  and  especially  the  wild  ponies. 

A  year  or  two  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  went  to  live  about  three  miles  outside 
Southampton.  It  was  in  the  country  and  we  had  a  big  garden  and  orchard,  and  we  grew 
all  our  vegetables  and  lots  of  fruit.  Mummy  kept  chickens  and  so  we  always  had  eggs. 
In  the  Spring  we  had  lots  of  dear  little  yellow  chicks,  and  we  used  to  wish  they  didn’t  have 
to  grow'  up.  We  ate  the  cockerels  at  Christmas  time. 

Our  next  door  neighbours  had  a  farm  and  Hughie  and  I  spent  lots  of  time  over  there  • 
Alan  was  the  name  of  the  farmer  and  he  and  his  mother  were  very  kind  to  us.  They  had  a 
lovely  farm  and  after  school  I  used  to  go  across  and  watch  the  cows  coming  from  the  fields 
into  the  farm-yard.  They  w'ould  go  to  their  own  stalls  which  had  their  names  on  the  walls. 
My  favourite  cow  was  Molly  and  I  used  to  milk  her.  She  was  very  gentle.  There  was 
Queenie  the  black  horse  and  she  was  very  fat  and  my  legs  stuck  out  when  I  rode  het.  I  rode 
her  in  the  yard  and  in  the  garden. 

In  the  holidays  my  brother  used  to  drive  the  tractor  and  sometimes  he  and  Alan  worked 
until  mid  night  if  there  was  a  bright  moon. 

Alan  had  Austrian  prisoners  working  for  him  and  I  liked  them  very  much  and  would 
give  them  cigarettes.  I  shall  never  forget  how  I  was  on  the  farm. 

Lynette  Peake,  Age  11 — Lower  Third. 


WHEN  I  GOT  LOST 

When  I  was  very  young  I  had  a  dog.  He  was  ten  days  younger  than  I  was.  (I  was 
two  or  three  then).  One  day  when  I  was  up  at  lake  Manitou,  I  went  into  the  woods  with 
this  dog  Topsy.  I  was  perfectly  happy  while  Mummy  was  getting  the  whole  lake  to  search 
for  me.  She  thought  I  might  have  fallen  into  the  lake  or  something  like  that.  Someone  who 
was  looking  for  me  happened  to  come  along  Cushing's  Road.  (That  was  the  road  I  was  on). 
She  or  he  found  me  and  took  me  home.  Everybody  thought  I  was  lost  ;  I  really  didn’t 
think  I  was.  Mummy  was  so  glad  to  see  me.  I  was  myself  glad  to  get  home  in  a  way. 

Susan  Cushing,  Age  10 — Lower  Third. 


Some  skiers  hope  the  snow  is  deep, 

To  cushion  tumbles  they  may  take. 
While  others  like  the  surface  hard, 

To  speed  them  on  the  runs  they  make. 


SKIERS 

In  biting  wind  or  balmy  air. 

They  glide  so  fast  between  the  trees, 
Passing  them  at  such  a  speed,  doing 
Telemarks  and  turns  with  ease. 

Angela  Cassils—  Upper  Third. 


CHANGING  OPINIONS 

One  sunny  summer  day,  when  I  was  three,  Mummy  had  a  tea  party.  I  was  outside 
playing  on  the  lawn.  Suddenly,  I  saw  a  long  black  creature  speckled  with  yellow  come 
crawling  along  the  ground.  I  picked  it  up  and  brought  it  into  the  house.  Mummy  is 
terrified  of  snakes  and  so  are  her  friends,  and  this  creature  was  a  snake,  but  of  course  I  did 
not  know  it.  I  would  be  terrified  now,  too  ! 

Sally  Bradeen,  Age  10  -  Lower  Third. 
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LOWER  SCHOOL 


A  STORY  OF  A  LITTLE  GIRL 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl,  whose  name  was  Judy.  She  was  a  pretty 
child  ;  she  had  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes  ;  she  was  four  years  old. 

One  day  Judy  went  to  the  woods  to  pick  some  berries.  All  the  time  she  had  been 
picking,  a  storm  was  coming  up  and  Judy  was  not  able  to  find  her  way  home  and  was  very 
very  frightened,  she  called  her  mother  but  her  voice  was  not  strong  enough  for  anyone  to 
hear  her.  About  two  or  three  hours  later  her  uncle  found  her,  wet  and  cold  and  crying 
he  took  her  home  in  his  arms.  When  she  told  her  mother  about  it,  her  mother  made  her 
take  a  hot  bath  and  go  to  bed.  Her  mother  said  :  “You  may  catch  cold,  dear,  if  you  do  not 
do  as  I  say.”  Of  course  Judy  did  as  she  was  told.  The  next  day,  for  being  good,  her  mother 
bought  her  brand  new  shoes. 

Stephanie  Stern,  Age  9 — Upper  A. 


SPRING 

The  tulips  are  getting  yellow, 

The  grass  is  covered  with  dew, 

The  wind  is  soft  and  mellow, 

I  wish  you  were  here  too. 

I’m  sitting  in  a  meadow 
With  a  little  cow  at  my  feet, 

I  feel  like  chasing  butterflies 
And  then  going  home  to  eat. 

Sylvia  Randall,  Age  9 — Upper  A. 


MY  DOLL 

My  doll  can  talk. 

My  doll  can  play, 

My  doll’s  name  is  Sally, 

My  doll  is  three. 

Cynthia  Hutchins,  Age  5 — Lower  B. 


MY  BOOK 

My  book  is  new, 

I  can  read  my  new  book, 

Barbara  can  read  it  too. 

Diana  Savage,  Age  6 — Lower  B 


MY  BIRD 

I  have  a  little  bird, 

He  is  so  dear  and  sweet. 

His  name  is  Peter  Chirpy, 

And  he  sings  tweet,  tweet. 

Sandra  Warner,  Age  8-  Lower  A. 
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A  SCARECROW 


WINTER 


The  birds  just  will  not  let  alone 

Our  seeds  until  they  grow. 

So  Father  stuck  up  on  a  stick 

A  terrible  big  scarecrow. 

The  trees  are  bare, 

A  little  white  hare 

Crouches  low 

Beneath  the  snow. 

What  good  the  silly  thing  does  there. 

I'm  sure  I  cannot  see. 

It  does  not  scare  the  birds  a  bit 

But  Oh  !  it  does  scare  me. 

People  shiver, 

Icicles  quiver, 

It's  very,  very  cold. 

Birds  are  very  bold. 

Janet  Savage,  Age  8  -Lower  A. 

Anne  Warner,  Age  8-  Upper  A 

MY  NEW  PENCIL 

MY  BABY 

My  pencil  is  green. 

It  has  black  lead. 

It  has  a  red  cap. 

My  baby  cries  all  day, 

She  plays  all  day, 

She  is  a  girl. 

Tony  Newman,  Age  6  Lower  B. 

Diana  MacKay,  Age  6 — Lower  B 

BUNNY 

THE  BELLS 

Once  I  met  a  bunny 

He  was  very,  very  funny, 

And  when  I  said  Hello, 

He  bowed  his  head  quite  low. 

Then  I  said,  How  do  you  do, 

He  said  I'm  fine.  How  are  you  ? 

The  church  doors  stand  open 

And  in  the  people  throng, 

'Tis  Christmas  day, 

Our  hearts  are  gay. 

The  bells  are  saying  DmgDong. 

Judy  Darling,  Age  9  -Upper  A. 

CHRISTMAS 

Through  the  coloured  windows 

The  rainbows  play  along, 

Sleighbells  are  ringing, 

A  cheerful  tune, 

Christmas  is  bringing 

Great  happiness  soon. 

Carols  we  sing, 

Voices  do  ring. 

The  bells  still  say  Dmg'Dong. 

Daphne  Louson,  Age  9 — Upper  A. 

Diana  Hamilton,  Age  9 — Upper  A. 
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QUIZ 


1 —  What  is  considered  the  average  size  in  women’s  stockings  ? 

2 —  What  is  the  name  of  Judy’s  husband  in  “John  and  Judy  ?” 

3 —  What  names  are  given  to  the  following  :  (a)  a  brood  of  partridge,  (b)  a  pair  of  pistols. 

(c)  crowd  of  girls,  (d)  set  of  eggs. 

4  How  many  beats  are  there  in  a  measure  in  waltz  time  ? 

5  At  what  time  did  the  mouse  run  down  the  clock  ? 

6  In  Morse  code  what  does  the  following  signify  ?  .  .  .0-  0.  . 

7 — What  word  of  four  letters  may  be  read  backwards  and  up-ide  down,  and  still  look  the 
same  ? 

8  How  many  pups  has  Daisy  in  the  comic  strip  “Blondie’’  ? 

9  What  proportion  of  an  iceberg  is  under  water  ? 

10-  What  animal  has  red  perspiration  ? 

11 —  How  many  human  years  are  equal  to  one  year  in  a  dog's  life  ? 

12  -In  what  year  will  the  next  Olympics  be  held  ? 

13 —  How  do  you  thread  a  darning  needle  with  a  piece  of  furry  wool  ? 

14—  Who  destroyed  part  of  the  “last  supper”  to  make  a  door  to  his  stable  ? 

15  -Should  a  horseshoe  be  hung  with  the  ends  pointing  up  or  down  ? 

16  Arrange  in  size  from  largest  to  smallest  :  earth,  moon,  sun. 

17 —  Is  Minnie  Mouse  a  relation  to  Mickey  Mouse  ? 

18 —  On  what  day  did  God  create  man  ? 

19 —  What  common  sayings  are  associated  with  the  following?  (a)  whistle  (b)  woolly  (c) 

cucumber  (d)  duck’s  back  (e)  doughnuts  (f)  hearty. 

20  -Which  is  correct  (a)  cole  slaw  or  (b)  cold  slaw  ? 

21 —  On  what  street  did  the  Barretts  live  ? 

22 —  When  blood  pressure  is  low,  is  the  pulse  more  or  less  rapid  than  normal  ? 

23 —  Are  zebra’s  stripes  white  or  black  ? 

24  -Which  ones  of  the  following  are  synonymous  ?  (a)  starboard  (b)  port  (c)  larboard. 

Elizabeth  Marshall. 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  ( Definitions ) 

by  Cynthia  Plant  and  June  Marl  r 


ACROSS  : 

1 .  A  branch  of  learning. 

3.  Ciphers. 

6.  Musical  note  A. 

7-  Australian  bird. 

9.  Verb  ‘to  begt,  first  person  sing. 

11.  Preposition. 

12.  Pertaining  to  the  Poles. 

13.  Article  (French). 

14-  Preposition. 

15.  Doctor  of  Laws. 

17-  Name  of  a  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

18.  Command. 


DOWN  : 

1.  A  silvan  deity. 

2.  Shout. 

3.  Coagulated  milk. 

4.  To  perform  an  action. 

5.  Name  of  the  first  school  that 

David  Copperfield  went  to. 

6.  Chemist’s  workroom. 

8.  Bad.  (French). 

10.  State  of  belonging  to  an  organisation. 
16.  Scottish  tribe. 

19.  Lair. 

20.  Girl’s  name. 
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22.  Ascend. 

24.  Level. 

25.  Persia. 

26.  Indian  coins. 

28.  Meal. 

30.  Preposition. 

33.  Conjunction. 

35.  Nothing. 

36.  Exclamation. 

37-  Man’s  name. 

08.  There  (Latin). 

40.  Art  of  Yachting. 

42.  Female  belonging  to  a  religious  order. 

43.  Sound  of  a  plopk. 

.  Avr  (French). 

46.  Exclamation. 

48.  Negative  answer. 

49.  Loop  tied  in  a  rope. 

51.  A  negation. 


21.  Thing  (Latin). 

22.  Cry  (French). 

23.  Hotel  by  the  roadside. 

25.  Land  sacred  to  Venus. 

27.  Native  ot  Normandy. 

29.  Foreign. 

31.  Several  of  one  number. 

32.  Thin  membranes. 

34-  Boy's  nickname. 

38.  A  valuable  fibre  obtained  from 

a  tropical  American  plant. 

39.  Foot-wear  (sing). 

41.  A  rod  used  in  playing  billiards. 
45.  Mail. 

47-  Preposition. 

8.  Mid-day. 

650.  Preposition. 


Answers  to  Quiz  and  Croosword  Puzzle  to  be  found  at  the  bac\. 


OLD  GIRLS'  J^LWS 


Although  the  war  is  well  behind  us,  the  many  and  varied  activities  of  the  Study  Old 
Girls  have  not  diminished  with  the  peace.  Although  many  of  the  glamourous  jobs  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  our  wandering  warriors  have  returned  to  home  and  kitchen,  the  recon' 
version  has  meant  just  as  interesting  jobs  in  many  cases  and  you  can  still  find  ex-Study-ites 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  following  many  interesting  and  original  careers  at  home. 

Anyone  contemplating  a  round  the  world  tour  would  find  Peggy  Porter  (Davis)  in 
Rugby,  England,  Marion  Savage  in  Oxford,  a  member  of  Somerville  College,  busily  engaged  in 
research  at  the  Sir  William  Dunn  School  of  Pathology  and  Guide  Commissioner  for  Oxford 
University.  Amidst  all  this  activity  she  has  also  become  engaged  to  Reginald  Sanzeiv 
Baker.  Deane  Richardson  has  recently  arrived  in  England,  after  a  year  and  a  half  with  the 
Allied  Control  Commission  in  Berlin,  to  be  Assistant  Administrator  to  the  Principal  of  the 
Administrative  Staff  College,  Henley  'On  Thames.  In  London  you  would  find  Claudia 
Clark  who  is  busy  studying  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

Deirdre  Methven  is  attending  college  in  Switzerland.  In  Norway  you  would  find 
Greta  Morris,  and  in  the  Camaroons,  British  West  Africa,  Betty  Peterson  (Woodyat). 
In  South  America  is  Margery  Nelson  working  with  the  British  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Penelope  Chipman,  who  has  been  working  with  the  Canadian  Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires,  has 
lust  been  married  to  John  H.  Wardle-Smith,  First  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy,  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Dorothea  Cunningham  (Hamilton)  who  has  been  living  in  Peru  for  several  years, 
is  expected  home  on  a  visit  this  summer,  and  to  come  back  to  North  America,  Virginia  WaL 
bank  is  in  Labrador. 

Daphne  Montefiore  has  recently  returned  from  Mexico  where  she  represented  Canada 
at  the  International  Girl  Guide  Conference.  She  is  still  active  in  the  Red  Cross  Transport, 
and  recently  won  a  long  service  decoration. 

Should  you  be  in  Hollywood  with  a  sick  dog  on  your  hands  do  not  fail  to  call  in  Dr. 
Kerry  (Janet)  Willetts,  who  has  established  a  most  successful  veterinary  practice,  and  is 
planning  to  build  a  dog  hospital  out  theie  shortly.  The  owners  of  her  patients  include 
Errol  Flynn,  Alexis  Smith,  Cary  Grant,  Joan  and  Constance  Bennett,  and  Frank  Sinatra. 
(Janet  states  that  her  dog  patients  do  not  swoon  when  Frank  Sinatra  calls  with  his  dog). 
Anybody  seeing  an  MGM  movie  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  lion  who  roars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  picture  is  kept  in  good  health  by  the  same  Study  Old  Girl.  Marjorie  Willets 
who  having  finished  her  service  with  the  W.A.C.S.,  is  at  present  working  in  the  personnel 
department  of  Eaton’s,  is  also  migrating  to  California  shortly.  Joan  Rattenbury  (Anderson) 
is  also  out  in  California  working  for  her  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  California. 

The  only  two  Old  Girls  that  we  know  of  who  are  still  in  Washington  are  Lilias  Savage, 
who  is  Canadian  Representative  for  the  National  Film  Board,  and  Ruth  Mary  Lewis  (Pen' 
field)  who  has  recently  returned  from  Germany.  Rebecca  Bull  (Jones)  is  living  in  Maryland. 
Katherine  Morrison  (MacDonald)  is  leaving  Boston  shortly  for  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Hope 
Cook  (Richardson)  is  living  in  Mamaroneck,  N.Y.,  where  she  is  engaged  in  scientific  research. 
Evelyn  Breeden  (Capon)  and  Helen  Pine  (Malcolm)  are  living  almost  next  door  to  each  other 
in  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  Barbara  Todd  is  pursuing  an  acting  career  in  New  York.  She  recently 
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acted  in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Dorothy  Osborne  is  working  with  U.N.E.S.C.O.  in  New  York, 
and  Isobel  Dobell  (Barclay)  is  also  there,  active  in  many  women’s  groups. 

The  Study  is  well  represented  at  many  American  universities.  Mary  Hugessen  and 
Nancy  Bignell  are  at  Wellesley,  Shirley  McCall  is  at  Mount  Holyoke,  Tinker  Bell  and  Eve 
Osier  are  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Sally  Wilson  is  at  Goucher  College  in  Baltimore.  Charlotte 
Butler  is  at  Radcliffe,  Phyllis  Bronfman  at  Vassar,  Linda  Hodgson  at  Smith,  and  Minda 
Bronfman  is  taking  her  M.A.  in  History  at  Columbia. 

Returning  to  Canada  we  find  the  Old  Girls  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Aurelia 
Woolley  (Walker)  is  living  in  Vancouver.  Her  sister  Barbara  is  also  out  there  with  her. 
Living  near  Aurelia  is  Barbara  Phillips  (MacCallum). 

Coming  East  to  Ontario,  Margie  MacDonald  is  at  Lakefield  Preparatory  School  as 
Dietician,  and  Mary  Wang  (Fry)  is  living  in  Guelph.  Gwyneth  McConkey  is  working 
in  the  Interior  Decorating  Department  of  Simpson’s  in  Toronto.  Ottawa  has  a  very  large 
Study  colony  which  includes  Joan  Wright  (Patch),  Margaret  Baldwin  (Patch),  Audrey 
Bovey,  Florence  Grimaldi  who  is  working  with  the  Department  of  External  Affairs,  and 
Sheila  Mercer  working  with  the  National  Research  Council. 

Returning  to  Quebec  after  our  World  tour,  we  find  Alice  Patch  working  at  the  Grey 
Rocks  Inn,  St.  Jovite,  and  Elizabeth  Goddard  (MacDonald)  teaching  at  St.  Francis  College 
High,  in  Richmond. 

Back  in  Montreal  we  find  the  Old  Girls  busily  engaged  in  many  activities.  Three  are 
members  of  the  executive  of  the  Junior  League,  Sheila  Bovaird  (Birks)  is  second  vice-president, 
Barbara  Whitley  is  Secretary,  and  Mary  Fowler  is  Assistant  Treasurer. 

At  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  Ina  Grimaldi  and  Doreen  Stanford  have  just  finished 
their  training,  the  former  having  come  first  in  her  class,  and  Patsy  Hanson  is  working  there. 
Miriam  Tees  is  doing  library  and  secretarial  work  at  the  Allan  Institute,  and  Julia  MacKenzie 
is  training  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  Also  working  at  the  Montreal  General  are 
Katharine  MacKenzie,  Betty  Capon,  Eleanor  Leggatt,  Eleanor  Sweezy,  and  Elizabeth  Gillespie. 

During  the  Christmas  term  Barbara  Jellett,  Libby  Dawes,  Janet  Gilmour,  Madeleine 
Parsons,  Barbara  Heward,  Cynthia  Landry,  and  Louise  MacFarlane  formed  the  Old  Girls 
Team  to  play  against  the  school  in  the  annual  match.  It  was  a  very  exciting  game,  which  the 
Old  Girls  won  by  one  basket,  proving  that  old  age  had  not  caught  up  with  them  yet. 

To  return  to  our  travelling  Old  Girls,  Francme  Ryan  (Cole)  recently  returned 
to  Montreal  from  England,  where  she  has  been  living  for  some  time,  having  also  managed  to 
visit  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  Martha  Chadwick  after  having  spent  two  months  in 
Bermuda,  is  now  busy  working  with  the  Junior  League,  and  Dorothy  Benson  has  returned 
from  the  United  States  where  she  took  a  course  in  photography. 

Amongst  the  Old  Girls  downtown  are  Joan  Bronson,  who  is  working  with  plastics 
for  the  Canada  Steamship  Line,  and  Ethel  Enderby,  who  is  working  with  the  C.I.L.  Our 
two  journalists  are  Sheila  Mappin,  who  reports  for  the  Gazette,  and  Anne  Bond,  who  has 
been  with  the  Herald. 

Kathleen  Stavert  (Rosamund)  is  head  of  the  Programme  Planning  for  the  Girl  Guides, 
and  Jane  Machines  (Leggatt)  is  Secretary.  Ellen  Stansfield  is  teaching  at  Trafalgar.  Beatrice 
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Johnson  (Lyman)  has  recently  been  elected  President  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  ol  the  Hussars. 
Phoebe  MacKellar  (Nobbs)  is  convenor  of  the  Playwriters'  Group  of  the  Canadian  Authors 
Association,  and  has  been  giving  performances  of  Shakespeare  and  recitations  of  Canadian 
Poetry  in  Canadian  and  American  schools. 

Amongst  the  artists  are  Marion  Scott  (Dale)  and  Margery  Winslow  (Stevenson)  who 
have  been  most  successful  in  their  branches,  and  Nancy  Montefiore  who  is  teaching  children’s 
classes  at  the  Art  Gallery,  and  who  exhibited  two  pictures  in  the  Spring  Exhibition.  The 
following  are  studying  at  the  Art  Gallery  ;  Madeleine  Parsons,  Louise  Marler,  Barbara 
Heward,  and  Audrey  MacDermot. 

More  and  more  Old  Girls  seem  to  be  hearing  and  answering  the  call  to  higher  learning, 
for  all  of  the  following  are  at  McGill  ;  Mary  Hanson,  Mary  Patch,  Pamela  Ponder,  Janet 
Shaw,  Nome  Cronyn,  Mary  Lee  Putnam,  Isobel  Chapman,  Joan  Mason,  Louise  MacFarlane, 
Isabel  McGill,  Diana  Davis,  Sheila  Beaton,  Helen  Maclure,  Margot  McDougall,  Gwen 
Marler,  Nancy  McGill,  Elizabeth  Parkin,  Margaret  Little,  Elspeth  Lindsay,  Cynthia  Landry, 
Mary  Fisher,  Pat  Brophy,  Kathleen  Root,  Pauline  Little,  Dorothy  Walter,  Barbara  Tid- 
marsh,  Elizabeth  Turner-Bone,  Joy  Ballon,  and  Miss  Hague  who  is  taking  the  Librarian’s 
Course.  She  is  shortly  to  become  Headmistress  of  St.  Helen’s  School,  Dunham. 

Working  at  McGill  are  Marjorie  and  Roslyn  Roberton  in  the  Registrar’s  Office,  Joan 
Shaw  in  the  Medical  Department,  and  Peggie  Durnford  in  the  Law  and  Commerce  Library 
at  Purvis  Hall.  While  in  an  effort  to  get  to  McGill,  Nancy  Lee  McMurtry  and  Estelle 
Holland  are  attending  Veterans’  Courses  at  the  Claremont  Division  of  Sir  George  Williams 
College,  attempting  to  make  up  for  the  sins  of  their  youth  of  not  having  taken  their  matric. 

In  spite  of  all  these  careers  many  are  still  finding  time  for  matrimony,  the  following 
marriages  giving  proof  of  this  statement  : 

Sheila  Birks  to  Laird  Bovaird 
Ann  Armstrong  to  Bruce  Ross 
June  Peverley  to  Frank  Morkill 
Elizabeth  Hopkins  to  Ralph  Johnson 
Claire  Fisher  to  Peter  Kerrigan 
Betty  Lyman  to  Ross  Davidson 
Marjorie  Lewis  to  Lauder  Brunton 
Joan  Clarkson  to  B.  G.  Miller 
Peggy  Wilkinson  to  Donald  MacCallum 
Elizabeth  McConkey  to  John  Dixon 
Daphne  Hodgson  to  Elliott  Frosst 
Madeleine  Beaubien  to  Dennis  John  Black 
Ann  Williamson  to  Walter  Marcuse 
Joan  Anderson  to  John  Rattenbury 
Elizabeth  Macdonald  to  Gillmg  Goddard. 

Claire  Kerrigan—  Estelle  Holland. 
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GRETA  MORRIS  WRITES  FROM  NORWAY 


I’ve  been  meaning  to  write  to  you  for  a  long  time  since  coming  to  Oslo,  to  tell  you  a 
littleabout  this  wonderful  country,  and  its  gay  and  hospitable  people. 

Oslo  itself  is  a  city  of  some  300,000  people,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Oslo  fjord  bounded 
to  the  north  by  hills  interfolding  one  into  the  other,  rising  higher  and  higher  to  the  snow 
mountains  in  the  distance.  There’s  an  electric  train  service  running  from  the  centre  of  town 
up  to  the  top  of  Fognersetter,  the  hill  above  Oslo  about  an  hour's  ride,  where  everyone  goes 
to  ski.  It's  funny  to  see  literally  the  whole  city  from  two  to  seventy  on  a  Sunday  morning 
with  skis  and  pack,  setting  off  for  a  day's  skiing  or  walking.  A  short  walk  from  the  top  of 
Frognersetter  and  you  arrive  at  the  restaurant  from  where  you  get  a  glorious  view  south' 
wards,  down  the  fjord,  and  on  a  clear  day,  see  the  gleaming  white  peaks  of  the  mountains 
to  the  north.  In  between  is  the  district  known  as  Nordmarka,  a  skier’s  paradise,  with  several 
hundred  square  miles  of  nothing  but  ski  trails  leading  through  the  woods.  Many  people 
have  huts  there  where  they  spend  their  week-ends. 

Everyone  looks  forward  to  the  long  holidays  especially  Easter,  when  they  go  to  their 
huts  in  the  mountains  for  the  spring  skiing.  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  have  had  two 
trips  to  the  mountains,  one  to  the  west  at  Hemsedal,  and  the  Easter  holiday  to  Rondalstik, 
on  the  Oslo,  Trendheim  route. 

A  Norwegian  ’hut’  is  a  log  cabin,  built  either  for  winter  or  summer.  The  interior  is 
perfectly  fascinating,  with  low  beamed  ceilings,  old  hand  painted  Norwegian  furniture,  and 
the  traditional  raised  fireplace,  built  in  the  corner  of  the  room  to  give  more  light  and  warmth. 
There  are  always  shining  brass  pots,  kettles  and  other  cooking  utensils  hanging  on  either  side 
Against  one  wall  of  the  room  stands  an  old  cedar  chest  passed  down  from  mother  to  daughter 
in  the  family,  having  held  all  the  household  linen  from  generation  to  generation. 

While  staying  in  the  country,  many  of  the  women  wear  their  national  dresses,  and  it 
makes  such  a  pretty  picture  to  see  these  colourful  costumes  of  Telemark,  Holingdel,  Rondane 
or  whatever  part  they  may  come  from. 

The  maid  is  always  a  girl  brought  up  from  the  valley,  who  works  about  the  house  in 
boots,  long  woollen  socks,  large  white  apron  and  starched  veil. 

The  mountain  and  valley  folk  have  a  dialect  very  distinctive  from  the  Oslo  Norwegian. 
They  are  slow  with  no  sense  of  time,  and  if  asked  a  direct  question,  never  reply  with  a  direct 
answer,  and  you  must  always  start  with  a  little  chat  quite  irrelevant  to  the  subject. 

After  a  large  breakfast  of  toast,  bread,  goat’s  milk  cheese,  eggs  and  some  kind  of  fish 
or  meat,  milk  and  coffee,  you  plan  your  ski  tour  for  the  day,  generally  about  a  six  to  a  six  and  a 
half  hour  trip.  First,  you  must  cross  either  the  valley  or  lake,  through  the  forests  of  wonder¬ 
ful  Norwegian  pines,  soft  bushy  trees  which  grow  in  weird  shapes  fron  continual  bufferings 
by  the  winds.  Most  of  these  ski  huts  are  either  on  or  above  tree  level,  and  you  are  very 
soon  onto  the  open  mountain  sides,  climbing  slowly,  one  behind  the  other  for  about  four 
hours,  ’till  with  a  wonderful  sensation  of  achievement,  you  arrive  on  the  summit.  On  all 
sides,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  are  the  mountains,  their  glistening  white  domes  and  peaks 
relieved  by  dark  patches  of  rock.  From  the  valley  far  below,  the  huts  and  saters  appear  as 
tiny  specks.  At  Hemsedal,  we  saw  hundreds  of  reindeer  tracks,  but  never  those  elusive 
animals  themselves. 
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Very  often  there  is  fog  on  the  mountain  tops,  which  envelopes  you  in  this  land  of  snow 
and  ice,  chilling  you  through  and  through.  In  this  case,  bundling  up  in  extra  clothing,  you 
quickly  eat  your  sandwich  then  start  the  run  down.  The  descent  only  takes  about  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  and  one  arrives  at  the  bottom  just  shaking  in  every  limb,  but  tingling  with  the 
exhilaration  of  the  run  down. 

On  a  clear  night,  it  leaves  one  quite  breathless  to  look  out  on  forests,  lakes  and  mountains, 
bathed  under  the  brilliant  light  of  moon  and  stars,  the  dark  shapes  of  the  pines  as  ghostly 
shadows  against  their  snowy  background  and  each  tiny  snow  crystal  seeming  to  outstrive 
the  other  in  sparkling  diamonds. 

During  the  last  nine  or  ten  months,  Norway  has  taken  tremendous  strides  on  the  road 
to  progress.  Always  a  seafaring  nation,  she  now  has  the  third  largest  merchant  marine 
in  the  world  and  it  is  this  that  has  helped  her  so  in  her  struggle  back  to  a  prewar  standard 
of  living.  “Her  wealth  is  in  her  navy." 

From  day  to  day,  one  sees  more  in  the  shops,  still  at  high  prices,  and  everything  rationed, 
but  so  encouraging  to  the  Norwegian  people,  who  for  six  long  years  have  seen  nothing  but 
paper  and  worthless  articles  on  sale  in  all  the  windows.  Fruit,  vegetables  and  meat  are 
scarce,  if  not  unobtainable,  but  food  is  otherwise  plentiful. 

During  the  winter  months,  when  we  had  a  long  spell  of  bitterly  cold,  damp  weather, 
Oslo  appeared  rather  drear  and  drab,  the  streets  bare  except  for  a  few  people  bundled  in 
layers  of  heavy  woollen  clothing,  hurrying  quickly  to  their  destinations,  but  with  the  first 
signs  of  spring,  when  all  the  snow  has  gone,  skies  are  clear  and  green  grass  and  tiny  flowers 
start  to  shoot  up  through  the  dark  earth.  Then  the  city  takes  on  a  new  aspect.  The  streets, 
no  longer  bare,  are  thronged  with  people  walking  slowly  up  and  down  sporting  some  piece 
of  bright  spring  finery.  Automobiles  out  from  their  long  winter  storage,  mix  in  hopeless 
confusion  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  band  concerts  are  given  up  in  front  of  the  palace  to 
which  young  and  old  throng. 

There  is  no  Opera  House,  but  a  very  good  Concert  Hall  in  the  University,  where  once 
and  twice  a  week  concerts  are  given  by  the  Philarmonic  orchestra,  with  guest  soloists.  Nor¬ 
wegian,  Swedish,  Danish,  Czechoslovakian  and  sometimes  French  and  English  plays. 

Norwegian  people  are  very  gay,  and  love  to  go  to  parties.  These  nearly  always  start 
around  four  thirty.  You  are  first  welcomed  to  the  table  by  your  host.  Then  supper  proceeds 
between  a  series  of  toasts  or  “skols'  to  everyone  at  the  table.  Before  leaving  the  table, 
the  host  and  hostess  are  thanked  for  their  hospitality  with  a  short  speech,  then  individually 
by  each  guest  as  they  leave  the  room,  shaking  hands  with  them.  Afterwards,  you  may 
either  play  games,  talk  or  dance  and  the  evening  never  comes  to  a  close  without  some  of  the 
gay  Norwegian  folk  dances,  polkas  and  mazurkas  in  which  everyone  joins  with  boisterous 
enthusiasm.  An  outsider  might  at  first  find  these  people  brusque  and  unpolished,  but  in  a 
way  it  is  one  of  their  most  charming  qualities,  resulting  from  an  inability  to  be  otherwise 
than  frank  and  straightforward.  All  is  simple  and  genuine,  sophistication  is  unknown 
to  them.  One  could  never  feel  strange  or  unwelcome  in  this  country,  as  it  is  friendliness  and 
hospitality  itself. 

Well,  I  feel  1  cannot  half  describe  what  I  wanted,  and  the  only  way  will  be  for  you  to 
come  and  visit  me. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ 


1.  9^2 

2.  Dr.  Donald  McLean 

3.  Covey,  brace,  bevy,  clutch. 

4.  Three 

5.  One  o’clock 

6.  S.O.S. 

7.  Noon 

8.  Five 

9.  7/s 

10.  Hippopotamus 

11.  7  years 

12.  1948 

13.  Make  a  small  loop  over  the  point  of  the 

needle  and  pass  it  through  the  eye. 


14.  Napoleon  I 

15.  Ends  pointing  up  to  hold  the  luck. 

16.  Sun,  earth,  moon. 

17-  No,  just  his  sweetheart 

18.  Sixth  day 

19.  Clean  as  a  whistle,  wild  and  woolly,  cool 

as  a  cucumber,  like  water  off  a  ducks 
back,  from  dollars  to  doughnuts,  hale 
and  hearty 

20.  Cole  slaw 

21.  Wimpole  street 

22.  Rapid 

23.  Black 

24-  Port  and  larboard. 


CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  ( Solution ) 


Across 

Down 

1. 

Study 

1. 

Satyr 

3. 

Codes 

2. 

Yell 

6. 

La 

3. 

Curd 

7- 

Emu 

4. 

Do 

9. 

Am 

5. 

Salem 

11. 

At 

6. 

Laboratory 

12. 

Polar 

8. 

Mai 

13. 

Le 

10. 

Membership 

14. 

By 

16. 

Clan 

15. 

L.L.D. 

19. 

Den 

17- 

Em 

20. 

Eva 

18. 

Order 

21. 

Res 

22. 

Climb 

22. 

Cri 

24. 

Even 

23. 

Inn 

25. 

Iran 

25. 

Idalia 

26. 

Annas 

27. 

Norman 

28. 

Dinner 

29. 

Exotic 

30. 

To 

31. 

Ones 

33. 

Or 

32. 

Films 

35. 

Nil 

34. 

Johnny 

36. 

Oh 

38. 

Istle 

37. 

EH 

39. 

Shoe 

38. 

Isti 

41. 

Cue 

40. 

Yachtmanship 

45. 

Post 

42. 

Nun 

47. 

In 

43. 

Toe 

48. 

Noon 

44. 

En 

50. 

On 

46. 

Yi 

48. 

No 

49. 

Noose 

51. 

Not 

